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. in your shop. .. 


when you put International’s full 
line of “Bakery-Proved” Flours to 
| work for you 


oe 


“You'll be downright amazed,” says 
Mr. I, the International man, ‘‘when you 



















International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours can 
make in your shop. 

*‘Hundreds of profit-minded bakers are fast realizing 
that International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours mean unvary- 
ing production results. And no wonder, because Inter- 
national Flours mean baked goods with steady, day-in and 
day-out uniformity . . . production schedules that keep 
running without a hitch. 

“Whatever your particular shop requirements, there’s 
an International ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flour that measures up. 
Specify International and assure yourself of worry-free, 
profit-plus baking.” 
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UNIFORMLY BETTER LOOK! NO RED INK! MORE FREE TIME 
QUALITY PRODUCTS “In hundreds of shops Inter- And, for you personally . . . 
Mr. I says, ‘“‘Assure yourself national’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ uniformity means fewer produc- 
of a consistently uniform prod- Flours lower production costs. . . tion headaches and time to enjoy 
uct. International’s Flours are eliminate waste, overtime and outside activities. There’s no 
milled to give you uniform re- costly delays. Performance makes worrying about uneven perform- 
sults every day of the year.” the difference.” ance when Mr. I is on the job. 








GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


“BAKERY-FROVED 
Trade Mark 


City and State__ — 








WE'RE INTERESTED IN YOUR PARTICULAR NEEDS! Yes, won't you let us ©000000000000000000000000008 ita daattal 
. . ‘ ‘ inline : 

help you to more profitable, uniform baking? Simply fill out and clip coupon today . tai inal lalate ° 

, mn ; MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA > 

= ; Show me how International “Bakery-Proved” Flours can ° 

Ve lf give me uniform, dependable production results. > 
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BUILDERS of 85,000,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
IN OUR THIRTY-THREE YEARS 











N primitive times, smoke signals were a pretty fast method 
of communication but civilization has developed many better 
methods over the years. 


There are still some rather “primitive” flour manufacturing 
techniques in use in the milling industry today—techniques for 
which there are better ways. For example, if you do not have 
adequate bulk storage for flour, you have none of the cost sav- 
ings, convenience or sales possibilities that are made possible 
by skillful and intelligent blending of flours. Furthermore, you 
are probably “paying” for bulk storage in the form of reduced 
profits anyway. 


A dollar wisely spent now in bulk storage facilities and 
streamlined packing can be saved many times over in the next 
few years. We will be happy to analyze problems and give you 
the benefit of more than 30 years’ experience in designing and 
building for the flour, feed, cereal and grain industries. 


J ONES [errs Cea Company 





‘Designers and Builders for PMlillers and the -American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Gladiola 


Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 


Facets snes tm sates enn Gtun tis ein une bamh i Stans ats ab GN ih ten eb os eenbemnaeaneam ene emnmna enamine 








$ THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 


els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 























TWO BAKERY- TESTED Wisdom 


i QUALITY FLOURS 


FLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
Low Protein MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS “High 


Mellow Type Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 
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44We're just like a fussy housewife 
when it comes to buying wheat. We 
want only the best. And we have 
a big area in which to shop. For our 
mills at Topeka can draw wheat 
economically from four major pro- 
ducing states. “ 





MILLERS OF FINE FLOUR SINCE 1892 






THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 


Complete Gacilities for Serving the Milling Indus | | 


MEMBER S OFFICE S$: 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N, Y. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 


WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT, WORTH, TEXAS 
Founded by Fred Uhlmann 















DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS 
FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH. 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH. SPeRATINe: 


NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE byenary aaa 
IN KANSAS CITy¥— 
ee ee 4,000,000 BUSHELS CHICAGO + 1480 BOARD of TRADE 

















KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Not by a 


There are various g 
* Producers and users alike accept Bemis’ grading of Indian burlap 


as the standard for the industry. 


to get the quality of burlap you pay for: Rely on Bemis.* 
You can always look to Bemis for the best in burlap! 


But, when you buy burlap bags, there’s one sure way 


variations within those grades. 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


CANADIAN a Gear MONARCH 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR : 
NELSON : CRESCENT 
ROLLED OATS CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 
OATMEAL MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 














Specialists in Illilling 


Robin Hood F lour Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 












































Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALG ele). = a 
EEE RONTO - AUMBERSTOME A OnDEeE ONCE PURITY THREE STARS 
ie) emer | CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION National Flour 
~ DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 
GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” ee AAO ee 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS "“LAKURON’’ TORONTO, CANADA 
OUALIT Y¥ UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 
i W Milli imi 
ake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 
Cable Address on i ALL 
“HASTINGS” eG = =8=CABLE CODES 
Montreal NGaRROP USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


is 
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r Each year thousands of cars of wheat move through our 
| big Santa Fe elevator. The cream of milling wheats from 

the new 1953 crop is available to you through our trained 
wheat buyers. Let us serve you. Just call Grand 7070. 














, % i, A a a - BURRUS WII RS Incorporated 
| — s-_- KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


=. —_ Pa BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN °* FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR = J. P. BURRUS, presioent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 














Aged and Aerated 
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To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


To improve bakeshop performance 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athens, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F,. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 





You can’t buy a better flour e¢ Or get a better value 





Or receive better service + Or be in better hands 





It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO.- 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA and Feed Mills 
= ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


































We know that there are flours 
that cost less than POLAR 
= BEAR but we know 
of none at any price 

1g oo that bake more suc- 
SO, cessfully or econom- 


ically. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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CHAMPION 


FLOUR 


BLEACHED-UNENRICHED 


| MANUFACTURED BY 
| COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY b 
I 


GENERAL OFFICES-MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA } 


— ww 


Always takes honors as a strong, high-protein 


be 
nese 
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Southwest bakers’ clear. You can depend on Champion for unusual 


uniformity ... for consistently high baking qualities. 


\Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Official Predicts 
No Price War in 
Wheat Export Plan 


By GEORGE L. GATES 
Northwestern Miller Editorial staff 

DES MOINES The U.S. govern- 
ment’s program of offering its stocks 
of wheat for export at prices com- 
petitive with Canadian Class 2 prices 
does not indicate any intention of 
starting a price war with Canada, a 
government official told members of 
the Western Grain & Feed Assn. at 
its convention Nov. 23. 

The official, Marvin McClain, direc- 
tor of the grain branch of the Pro- 
duction & Marketing Administration, 
forecast that Canada would not race 
to cut prices to meet the competition 
of the new U.S. program 

“Canada understands that we mean 
that the U.S. intends to get 
its share of the wheat export mar- 
ket,”” he said. “This program does not 
mean a drastic downturn in wheat 
prices ‘ad 

Mr. McClain said that U.S. officials 
recently met with Canadian officials 
concerning mutual problems and that 
further discussions are planned in the 
near future 


business 


Oat Imports 

The speaker also referred to the 
“tremendous pressure” on the U.S. 
government to restrict imports of 
Canadian oats and said that a de- 
cision on the matter is due from the 
White House within a week. A recom- 
mendation that oat imports be curbed, 
initiated by USDA, has been for- 
warded by the Tariff Commission to 
President Eisenhower. 

The government’s hay program for 
the drouth area, it is hoped, will to 
a large extent supplant the grain and 
cottonseed meal relief program, Mr. 
McClain said. USDA officials would 
like to end the feed ingredient pro- 


gram as soon as possible, he indi- 
cated. Officials have learned a lesson 
in administering the ingredient pro- 
gram, he said, and they now recog- 
nize that such activities should be 
handled through private trade chan- 
nels as much as possible. This realiza- 
tion has been applied to the hay pro- 
gram, he said, pointing out that it is 
being handled through normal trade 
channels and with state government 
cooperation. 

Among other features of the con- 
vention program Novy. 23-24 was a 
panel discussion moderated by Lloyd 
Case of the Northwest Country Ele- 
vator Assn., Minneapolis, on grain 
sanitation and the Uniform Storage 
Agreement. Other speakers covered 
feed, nutrition and other topics. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-— 


SIGNODE STRAPPING 
NOTES ANNIVERSARY 


CHICAGO—tThe Signode Steel 
Strapping Co. recently celebrated its 
40th anniversary. At the same time 
the firm dedicated a new $1.5 million 
plant at Weirton, W. Va. Signode’s 
main plant is in Chicago. 

The company got its start in 1913 
when a group of businessmen bought 
the patent rights on newly invented 
tensioning and sealing tools. John W. 
Leslie, chairman of the board, has 
been active head of the company since 
1916. 

The uses of tensional steel strap- 
ping grew in number and variety, and 
Signode introduced new strapping 
equipment and also packaging and 
freight bracing methods. 

Signode products in addition to steel 
strapping — which is used on some 
bulk shipping containers for flour as 
well as in many other industries 
include freight car doors made of 
laminated sheets of liner board with 
strapping between the sheets. These 
doorway barricades are used for bar- 
ricading freight car doorways against 
loss of grain and other bulk com- 
modities. 





Grain Sanitation 


Group Stresses 


Need for Strong Education Work 


WASHINGTON—The need for ag- 
gressive educational work in the de- 
velopment of improved grain sanita- 
tion was stressed at a meeting last 
week of the Grain Sanitation Ad- 
visory Committee, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported. 

The meeting, held Nov. 17, was 
the first held by the full committee 
since the group was organized last 
August. Members were appointed 
jointly by USDA and the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. 

Because of the widespread educa- 
tional facilities of the cooperative 
federal-state extension service, the 
committee agreed that this service 
should have central responsibility for 
initiating and coordinating an ex- 
panded educational program. The 
Food and Drug Administration is to 
cooperate in this project, according 
to the USDA report on the meeting. 

In considering ways of developing 
an improved sanitation program for 
wheat, the committee also recom- 
mended more research and fact-find- 


ing surveys to provide a better basis 
for the program. 

The committee, USDA reported, 
stressed the importance of developing 
a program that warrants support 
of all groups involved — producers, 
grain handlers, processors and con- 
sumers. 

Although the meeting was the first 
of the full committee since the group 
was organized, several sub-commit- 
tees have been working on special 
aspects of the over-all sanitation pro- 
gram. 

As soon as the committee recom- 
mendations are in final form, they 
will be presented to the secretaries 
of agriculture and of health, educa- 
tion and welfare for their considera- 
tion. 

Dr. Charles Glenn King, scientific 
director of the Nutrition Foundation 
in New York, served as chairman of 
the committee. 

Other members attending were: 
C. W. Crawford, commissioner, Food 
& Drug Administration; Dr. Glenn G. 
Slocum, chief, division of microbiolo- 
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Sell Wheat Stocks for Export 





U.S. OFFERS ‘LIMITED’ AMOUNT 
IN ADDITION TO IWA MOVEMENT 





CCC Wheat Also to Be Available for Export as Flour— 
Prices to Be Competitive with Canadian Class 


2 Levels—Broad Trade Effects Seen 





gy, Food & Drug Administration; Dr 
Hazel K. Stiebeling, chief, Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home _ Eco- 
nomics; Howard H. Gordon, adminis- 
trator, Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice; Dorr D. Green, chief, predatory 
and rodent control branch, Fish & 
Wildlife Service, U.S. Department of 
Interior; Dr. Harold Macy, dean, In- 
stitute of Agriculture, University ol 
Minnesota, St. Paul; Dr. R. C. Smith, 
head, entomology department, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas; John R. Murray, Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago, IL; C. E. Huntting, 
F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Roy F. Hendrickson, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Joseph B. Gregg, Mor- 
rison-Gregg-Mitchell Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; W. H. Bowman, presi- 
dent, Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., and John T. McCarthy, presi- 
dent, Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Three members of the committee 
who were unable to attend were: 
Dr. J. C. Knott, director, Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences, State College 
of Agriculture, Pullman, Wash.; Dr. 
E. L. Butz, head, agricultural eco- 
nomics department, Purdue Univer- 
sity, La Fayette, Ind., and Clarence 
I. Sterling, Jr., chief sanitary engi- 
neer, Massachusetts Department of 
Public Health, Boston, Mass. 
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U.S. Export Plan 
Studied in Market 
Circles in Canada 


TORONTO—The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture plan to offer wheat for 
export either as whole grain or flour 
at .prices matching the Canadian 
Class 2 price caused considerable 
comment in market circles since it 
is bound to lead to severe competi- 
tion in markets where Canadian sell- 
ers have hitherto had an edge. 

American competition in certain 
colonial markets, already severe, is 
bound to increase, observers believe, 
and the move is not without signifi- 
cance as far as the U.K. home market 
is concerned. While foreign flour has 
to bear a duty of 10% ad valorem, as 
opposed to Canadian supplies which 
enter duty free under the terms of 
imperial preference, this factor is not 
now seen as a major deterrent to 
American activity although it is still 
a deterrent. The USDA proposal cer- 
tainly will serve to encourage others 
to enter the colonial market to 
Canada’s disadvantage. 

There is a feeling in market circles, 
however, that the Canadian Wheat 
Board will not stand idly by while 
this competition develops, and action 
is expected if the plan goes into ef- 
fect. Of major interest to Canadians 
will be the reaction of the British 
trade. for the scheme is bound to be 
attractive, particularly in the case of 
wheat which enters the U.K. duty 
free. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON Widely advertis- 
ing the top-heavy surplus of wheat 
in world markets, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week offered 
to sell a “limited quantity” of Com- 
modity Credit Corp.-owned wheat for 
export. CCC wheat also will be made 
available for export as flour. 

In this sweeping move, USDA (1) 
opened its stocks of wheat for un- 
limited subsidy to all comers at a 
price equal to the International 
Wheat Agreement level, (2) gave the 
U.S. milling industry access to U_K. 
colonial flour markets which up to 
this time have been closed to U.S 
exporters because of the U.K. with- 
drawal from the IWA, and (3) threw 
the grain export market into a tail- 
spin since the action was entirely 
unexpected and was taken without 
consultation with the export trade or 
major commodity contract markets 
The markets fear that direct sales of 
CCC stocks of wheat will freeze the 
price movements and eliminate the 
considerable volume of hedging 
Which normally was available from 
exporters. 

After the shock of the government 
action had been appraised by the 
various trade groups, the following 
conclusions were reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

(1) The USDA move clearly marks 
a parting of the ways price-wise be- 
tween the U.S. and Canada, and all 
indications now point to a scramble 
for world wheat and flour markets 
between the two major exporters, 
with secondary casualties to such 
other exporting nations as Australia, 
Argentina and Turkey. 

(2) Spotlighting the despair of the 
major exporters over their huge sup- 
plies may cause world wheat prices 
to move steadily into lower ground 
at a time when there were some indi- 
cations that the loan program was 
beginning to take effect and firmer 
<_ ee 
domestic prices had been anticipated. 

(3) Along the path of events may 
be found the remnants of the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement, whose 
worth was sharply discounted when 
USDA offered to sell its stocks to all 
comers at a price not more than the 
wheat pact level. 

The one real winner appears to 
be the U.S. milling industry. The 
USDA move appears to open up the 
flour export markets of the U.K. ter- 
ritorial possessions and also to make 
available other normal flour markets 
in Latin America on a completely 
annual basis. These latter markets, 
under the IWA, have been available 
to U.S. mills only to the limit of the 
import quotas of those countries, 
which, once exhausted, made it im- 
possible for the U.S. milling indystry 
to compete for additional business 
Canadian mills always had a price 
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PROTEIN AVERAGES—Final information on the protein content of the 1953 
western Canada wheat crop has been released by the Grain Research Labora- 
tory of the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. Analyses of 6,711 
samples of the top grades originating from 1,670 shipping points in western 
Canada show that average protein content is 12.9%. Last year’s final figure 
for the crop year was also 12.9%, with the long-time average 13.6%. The 
average protein levels, for grades and provinces, with the corresponding 
figures for last year in brackets are: No. 1 Northern 13.3% (13.0); No. 2 
Northern 138.0% (12.7); No. 3 Northern 12.7% (12.4); No. 4 Northern 13.1% 
(12.9). Provincial levels are: Manitoba 12.1% (12.3); Saskatchewan 13.2% 
(12.9); Alberta 12.6% (12.2). The final map shows the geographical distribu- 
tion of different protein levels. A large average protein area extends over the 
western half of Saskatchewan and most of Manitoba. There is only one area, 
north central Saskatchewan, where average protein is over 15%. 





NEBA Hears Baking Industry 


Urge Teamwork for Progress 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


BOSTON The combined coopera- 
tion of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers, American’ Bakers 
Assn., the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, and local and regional industry 
groups resulted in an outstanding 
program at the well-attended con- 
vention of the New England Bakers 
Assn. here Novy. 15-17. 

The ABA was represented by its 
board chairman, Lewis G. Graeves, 
president of the Chas. Schneider, 
Baking Co., Washington, D.C., who 
voiced a sincere plea for “teamwork” 
in the industry to broadcast the en- 
richment story and the fact that 
bakers today are offering the public 
a better, more nutritious product 
than made in grandma’s day. It is 
the selling job of every baker in 
America to get this story across and 
thus increase per capita consumption, 
he said. 

All segments of the industry are 
working towards this goal and every 
baker should lend his support and 
cooperation in a national ‘“team- 
work” endeavor to tell the story, he 
declared 

Mr bakers to 


Graeves urged the 


get behind the Bakers of America 
Program and capitalize on the po- 
tential market for bakery products. 
“There is a wonderful story to tell 
on enriched bread as the greatest 
contribution in nutrition in the 20th 
century,” he stated. The story should 
be told again and again and should 
be “familiar to every schoolgirl and 
schoolboy—-but isn't,”’ he declared. 

This speaker counselled the bakers 
to “use the tools offered by ABA to 
put across the message,” and _in- 
crease consumption. He told the bak- 
ers to “use these tools and watch the 
industry grow in the years ahead 
with teamwork paying dividends.” 

The value of the enrichment pro- 
gram was reiterated by Louis E. 
Caster, chairman of the board of AIB 
and president of Keig-Stevens Bak- 
ing Co., Rockford, Ill. He stated that 
“we lament the fact that bakers gen- 
erally do not recognize what they 
really have to sell and what they are 
really doing.” 

Mr. Caster cited the work of the 
AIB as the “finest educational and 
research program in the food pro- 
cessing industries,” offering an “‘all- 
star cast in the nutritional field” on 
its staff. 





Cuban Flour Imports Again Lighter 


HAVANA 


Imports of flour by Cuba slipped to 31,430 200-lb. sacks 


during August from 59,335 sacks in July, according to P. E. Carr, import- 
export statistician. The total, while the smallest for any month this year, 
still was above the amount imported in August of 1952, when inshipments 
were the lowest of any month for a number of years. Total imports in the 
first eight months of 1953 were off substantially from last year. (See table.) 























1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
January 125,432 140,658 193,871 150,814 44,739 82,721 
February 71,232 136,058 46,164 100,176 54,665 79,124 
Marc} 109,985 120,970 148,985 156,259 152,911 93,181 
April 90,413 116,702 94,716 135,904 121,332 78,355 
May 80,125 157,914 148,240 154,052 85,990 91,405 
June 131,420 130,183 105,331 89,799 147,076 
July 101,092 100,398 142,958 107,504 239,970 
\ugust 118,29 117,129 186,990 208,376 5,746 
su 527.99 1,020,012 1,067,255 1,102,884 852,429 625.67 
September 150,683 118,604 142,821 139,202 39,166 
October 112,694 73,103 102,748 110,601 73,418 
November $9,323 175,424 99,272 124,906 80,767 
December 110,801 186,360 150,446 252,153 101,394 
1,291.49 1,573,503 1,562,542 1,729,746 1,147,174 





He called attention to the sanita- 
tion program and its “tremendous 
contribution to the baking industry,” 
and the consumers service depart- 
ment working directly with the bak- 
ing industry in collaboration with the 
Bakers of America Program. 

The AIB official also noted the 
need for cooperation and teamwork 
to put the bakers message across to 
the consumers and urged all bakers 
to support the ABA and its work on 
behalf of the entire industry. 

Milling Executive Speaks 

This session opened with a brief 
address by Paul T. Rothwell, presi- 
dent of the Bay State Milling Co. and 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
who discussed ‘The Importance of 
The Greater Boston Chamber of 
Commerce to New England Indus- 
try.” The session concluded with an 
economic report by Nicholas E. Peter- 
son of the First National Bank of 
Boston. 

The general chairman of the ses- 
sion was Raymond W. Payette, 
Girard Baking Co., Burlington, Vt., 
president of NEBA, with E. C. John- 
son of the H. A. Johnson Co., Boston, 
acting as chairman. 

An exceptionally well-coordinated 
and instructive series of talks was 
presented by representatives of the 
ASBE at a luncheon session staged 
by the Bakers Educational Group of 
New England. Through addresses 
and slides presented by the speakers, 
modern methods in bread production 
were reviewed from the standpoints 
of material handling methods, fer- 
mentation in dough development and 
proper makeup of quality products. 

Martin Eisenstaedt, director of 
bakery operations of the American 


Stores Co., Philadelphia, leadoff 
speaker at the session, explained 
modern methods in materials han- 


dling employed by his firm at their 
Philadelphia plant. He told the bak- 
ers that “tomorrow's profits will 
come out of the efficiencies you plan 
for today,’ and urged them to study 
their plants individually and not just 


copy the setup of any _ successful 
plant. 
Fermentation in dough develop- 


ment was covered by M. J. Swort- 
figuer of the Kroger Baking Co., St. 
Louis, president of ASBE. Pointing 
out that the production man must 
understand the basic theories of the 
fermentation process, he outlined 
conditions affecting it and suggested 
checks toward making perfect 
sponges. Through a series of slides he 
covered pickup, cleanup, development, 
final stage, letdown and breakdown 
in the mixing stage, pointing out that 
the development is the most critical 
stage in the process. 

Following this informative discus- 
sion of fermentation, W. K. Swanson, 
vice president of Stroehmann Broth- 
ers Co., Williamsport, Pa., followed 
with a studious discussion of proper 
makeup and its relation to quality 
products. In the presentation, illus- 
trated with slides, this speaker cov- 
ered the divider, rounding, the proof- 
er, the moulder and panning in mod- 
ern, quality production. 

Engineering’s Progress 

The session concluded with a re- 
view of 30 years of progress in the 
baking industry outlined by Victor E. 
Marx, secretary of ASBE, who ex- 
plained the activities of the organiza- 
tion and the services it offered, stress- 
ing that the vast fund of information 
compiled by the society was at the 
disposal of any member seeking in- 
formation. 

Steve Kasprzak, president of the 
Bakers Educational Group of New 
England, opened the session. Ralph J. 
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RETAIL BAKERY SALES UP 
FROM 1952 FIGURES 


* 


WASHINGTON — September sales 
of bakery products in retail establish- 
ments rose 18% above September, 
1952, figures, according to the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. Sales were 
down 1% in September compared 
with August. For the first nine months 
of 1953, sales were 8% higher than 
for the same period in 1952. 








Hursty, vice president of BEGNE and 
production manager of Cushman’s 
Bakery, Lynn, Mass., and Henry P. 
Montminy, program chairman of the 
BEGNE and New England sales man- 
ager of the Chicago Metallic Mfg. 
Co., Boston, acted as chairmen. 

A retail bakers session sponsored 
by the Master Bakers Association of 
Greater Boston opened the three day 
session, with William J. Meade, secre- 
tary of the group and Boston di- 
visional manager of the National 
Yeast Corp., Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
acting as chairman. 

Speakers at this session included 
Gene Flack, sales counsel and di- 
rector of advertising, Sunshine Bis- 
cuits, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., 
with a sparkling presentation titled 
“A Shot of Sunshine,” and Mildred 


Carlson, director of WBZ Home 
Forum, Boston, covering comments 


on the consumer's viewpoint. 

Bakers featured on the program 
were Julius White, Whitey’s Bakeries, 
Randolph, Mass., Clayton Hanley, 
Egleston Square Bakery, Roxbury, 
Mass., and William Ohlin of Ohlin’s 
Bakery, Belmont, Mass. 

Robert Bond, the Borden Co., was 
named president of the allied trades 
division of NEBA at the allied trades- 


men’s breakfast session Nov. 16. 
Lewis Cosgrove, Wesson Oil and 
Snowdrift Sales Co., Boston, was 
elected vice president and Joseph 
Boyle, Joseph Boyle Co., Boston, 
secretary. Seth Wood, E. M. Noel 
Co., Boston, was honored as allied 


tradesman of the year. 

William F. Goodale, Jr., vice presi- 
dent of NEBA, Berwick Cake Co., 
Roxbury, Mass., general chairman of 
the convention, opened the session 
with Philip E. Sheehan, Northeastern 
regional manager, Sherman’ Paper 
Products Corp., Newton Upper Falls, 
Mass., acting as session chairman. 
Featured speaker at the session was 
James Q. du Pont, administrative as- 
sistant, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del., with an inspir- 
ational address titled ‘‘Pattern For 
Success.” 

The three-day meeting concluded 
with a cocktail party and annual 
banquet, entertainment and dance in 
the Georgian Room of the Hotel 
Statler. E. C. Johnson, chairman of 
the board of H. A. Johnson Co., 
Boston, was honored at the banquet 
with the presentation of a_ scroll 
commemorating 50 years of activity 
and service to the baking industry. 
He previously had presented a colored 
film of his trip to Alaska. 
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25-YEAR CLUB INDUCTS 20 
NEW YORK—The Quarter Cen- 

tury Club of Standard Brands, Inc., 

inducted 20 residents of the New 

York metropolitan area at a dinner 

at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Nov. 2. 

Joel S. Mitchell, president, gave the 





employees engraved gold watches. 
The dinner was one of a series of 17 
the club has held throughout the 
country. 
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Kansas City Firm 
Enters Country 
Elevator Field 


KANSAS CITY—-An agreement by 
the Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
to purchase the country elevator 
properties of the Fuller Grain Co. 
was announced Nov. 20 by Frank A. 
Theis and W. W. Fuller, presidents 
of the two Kansas City grain firms. 
The step marks the first venture of 
the Simonds-Shields-Theis company 
into the country elevator field. 

Involved in the transaction are 
country elevator properties at At- 
wood and McDonald, Kansas, and 
Curtis, Harvard, Saronville, Sutton, 
Grafton, Jansen, Gilead, Hebron and 
Byron, Neb. Also included in the pur- 
chase is the Hastings Elevator Co., 
Hastings, Neb. This property had 
been bought by the Fuller Grain Co. 
Within the past year from the Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co., which 
had operated an 800-sack flour mill 
at the location. The mill has since 
been dismantled. 

Total storage capacity purchased 
in the arrangement is 560,000 bu., 
including 143,000 bu. at Hastings. 

30th companies are widely known 
in the grain business. The Simonds- 
Shields-Theis organization, formerly 
known as the Simonds-Shields-Lons- 
dale Grain Co., has been in the termi- 
nal elevator and grain merchandising 
business in Kansas City for nearly 70 
years. Its major operation is the 
Rock Island elevator in Kansas City, 
Kansas, with 4,000,000 bu. capacity. 
An associate firm is the Stratton- 
Theis Grain Co. which operates a 
2,000,000 bu. terminal at St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

In addition to Mr. Theis, other 
officers of the Kansas City company 
are F. J. FitzPatrick, vice president; 
Willis C. Theis, vice president; F. L. 
Rosenbury, treasurer, and Horace W. 
Johnston, secretary. 

The Fuller Grain Co. was organ- 
ized in 1919 by the late Leon A. Ful- 
ler, whose death occurred in 1947. 
W. W. Fuller has been president since 
that time and J. Frank Baumgartner, 
secretary-treasurer. 

It also has been announced that ef- 
fective Jan. 1, 1954, Mr. Baumgartner 
will be associated with Simonds- 
Shields-Theis as manager of the new 
country elevator department. Mr. 
3aumgartner joined the Fuller firm 
in March, 1947, after previously being 
with Harris, Upham & Co. in their 
Kansas City office. He is a graduate 
of the University of Kansas and is a 
member of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade. Arrangements are being made 
to transfer the membership of Mr. 
Baumgartner from the Fuller firm to 
Simonds-Shields-Theis. 

The president of the Fuller com- 
pany indicated that he would retain 
his membership on the Kansas City 
Board of Trade. 
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FOUR-NATION CARRYOVER 
OF WHEAT TOPS ’52 MARK 


WINNIPEG—Supplies of wheat re- 
maining on or about Oct. 1 this year 
in the four major exporting countries 
for export and for carryover at the 
end of their respective crop years 
amounted to 1,861,900,000 bu., some 
23°% larger than the 1,509,400,000 bu. 
available a year ago, according to the 
October issue of the “Wheat Review” 
released by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics 
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Supplies were held as follows, with 
last year’s corresponding figures in 
brackets: U.S. 960,700,000 (790,100,- 
000) bu., Canada 744,300,000 (686,- 
600,000), Argentina 105,400,000 (1,- 
800,000), Australia 51,500,000 (30,- 
900,000). Estimates for both years 
include on-farm stocks as well as 
those in commercial positions. 

Total Canadian wheat supplies for 
the 1952-53 crop year are currently 
estimated at 957,000,000 bu., consist- 
ing of carryover stocks of 362,700,000 
bu. and the new crop, estimated on 
the basis of yields at Sept. 1, at a 
next-to-record 594,300,000 bu. 

Subject to realization of current 
production and utilization estimates, 
the balance remaining on Oct. 1 this 
year for export and carryover is esti- 
mated at 744,300,000 bu. as against 
686,600,000 a year ago, the bureau 
said. 
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362,661 Sacks of 
Flour Included in 
Week’s IWA Sales 


WASHINGTON— The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that 
during the period of Nov. 11-17, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed 
sales of 1,548,000 bu. of wheat (in- 
cluding wheat and wheat flour in 
terms of wheat equivalent) under the 
International Wheat Agreement. 

The sales for the week included 
362,661 sacks of flour (845,000. bu. 
in wheat equivalent) and 703,000 bu. 
of wheat. Cumulative sales by the 
U.S. since the opening for quotas for 
the 1953-54 year last June total 44,- 
719,000 bu. This total includes 10,- 
759,000 bu. of flour in wheat equiva- 
lent. (See table on page 25.) 

The importing countries principally 
involved in the week’s sales were the 
Netherlands and Japan. 

USDA also reported the status as 
of Nov. 13 of 1953-54 quotas assigned 
to territories of member countries. 
(See table on page 25.) 
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UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 
Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S 
at the close of the week ending Nov 14 
1953, and Nov. 16, 1952. as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production & Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 

of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted) 

Canadian 


-~Americat in bond— 


Nov. Novy Nov Noy 
14 16 14 16 
1953 1952 1953 1952 
Wheat 49.748 S294 ‘ 974 
Corn ts.74¢ 1S.99S 
Oats t4S 27.726 »,1S5 17 
Rye ; 6,145 2.737 2,259 a7% 
Barley 12,505 18,3 77 1s3 
Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian market Nov 14 fix 


ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses (000's omitted): corn, 
529 (2.439) bu barley 63 (3238) 


BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 

of Trade Nov 13, 1953 cooo omitted) 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 


Boston 11 

Buffalo 710 181 9 
Afloat i&KNK 6237 

(Chicago, afloat SF 1,302 

lobuluth 9 S5 

Baltimore 20 

Lakes 260 135 1,303 110 
Totals 1,091 5,620 3.562 587 

Previous week S37 1.244 1.487 1.317 


RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 
Following is the rye flour output re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller by prin 
cipal mills at Chicago Minneapolis and 
outside points in the Northwest, in sacks 


and comparative figures for the previous 
weeks 
Oet Novy Novy Noy 
sl 7 14 21 
Five mills 25.011 23,010 425,957 *21.623 


*Four mills or less. tRevised from pre 
vious week 


Canadian Flour 
Production Down 
From Last Year 


TORONTO — Flour production in 
Canada, recorded for the first two 
months of the crop year 1953-54, is 
running well below that of the same 
period of a year ago. Output at the 
end of September was reported by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics at 
3,166,322 bbi., compared with 4,074,- 
173 bbl. produced in the comparable 
two months last year. 

While the September offtake, set 
at 1,742,629 bbl., showed an improve- 
ment over the August figure of only 
1,423,693 bbl., it was well under the 
production of 2,132,496 bbl. reported 
for September, 1952. Lowered export 
demand is seen as the reason con- 
tributing to the slowdown in opera- 
tions 

Mill operations in September aver- 
aged 71.647 when computed on a 25- 
day working period in the month and 
a daily capacity of 97,360 bbl. Mills 
reporting in August operated at 
596.2‘; of their combined rated capa- 
city for 26 days. 

Substantial amounts of Ontario 
winter wheat flour are included in 
the total, and the offtake for the 
first two months of the crop year, 
recorded at 419,519 bbl., is more than 
200,000 bbl. above production in the 
same period a year ago. August pro- 
duction was set at 193,392 bbl., while 
in September a further 226,127 bbl. 
was added. The demand for winter 
wheat flour has been heavier than 
usual with the U.K. a prominent 
buyer. 

Exports of flour in September to- 
taled 747,741 bbl. to bring the export 
figure for the first two months of the 
milling season to 1,575,329 bbl., 
against 1,982,763 bbl. a year ago. 
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U.K. purchases have held up well, 
but this does not denote a healthy 
position for the spring wheat flow 
trade since shipments of winter 
wheat flour were heavier than usual 
The October situation is said to have 
shown some improvement, but there 
is littl doubt that currently the 
trade is lagging behind former levels 
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WESTERN CANADA CROP 
SET AT 576,000,000 BU. 

WINNIPEG--Western Canada this 
year has produced a wheat crop of 
576,000,000 bu., compared with 664,- 
000,000 bu. harvested a year ago. This 
is forecast by the Searle Grain Co., 
Ltd., on reports compiled from. its 
correspondents after threshing was 
completed. Manitoba's production was 
placed at 45,000,000 bu.; Saskatche- 
wan, 370,000,000 and Alberta, 161,- 
000,000 bu. 

Coarse grain production for the 
prairies follows, with last year's 
totals in parentheses: Oats 268,000,- 
000 (346,000,000); barley 248,000,000 
(281,000,000); rye 25,800,000 (22,900,- 
000); flax 9,600,000 (12,000,000). The 
report estimates that 58,000,000) bu 
of wheat or 10.2% of the 1953 wheat 
production is still stored in the open 
in Western Canada. 
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MICHIGAN MILLERS PLAN 
DETROIT MEETING JAN. 23 


MONROE, MICH At a meeting of 
the executive committee of the Michi- 
gan State Millers Assn. recently it 
was decided to hold the winter meet- 
ing of the association at the Ft. Shel- 
by Hotel, Detroit, Jan. 23, 1954. 

Henry S. Cowgill, Amendt Milling 
Co., Monroe, secretary-treasurer of 
the group, in making the announce- 
ment, said the city selected appeared 
to be the most easily accessible for 
all concerned. As yet no definite pro- 
gram has been set 





F. W. Hayes 





Truman J. Beggs 


RUSSELL-MILLER APPOINTMENTS—Two new executive appointments at 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, have been announced by M. F. 


Mulroy, newly-elected president. F. 


W. Hayes, formerly vice president in 


charge of industrial relations, has been named assisiant to the president. 
Truman J. Beggs, formerly general manager and vice president of the Occi- 
dent elevator division of Russell-Miller, has been appointed vice president in 
charge of all the firm’s grain operations. Mr. Hayes, formerly assistant to the 
president of Hamline University, St. Paul, has been with Russell-Miller since 
1941. He was named director of industrial relations in 1947 and a vice presi- 
dent in 1948. Mr. Beggs has been with the Occident Elevator division since 
1910, was named general manager of the division in 1946, and vice president 
a vear later. He became a Russell-Miller vice president in 1950. Mr. Beggs has 
also served as a director and president of the Northwest Country Elevator 


Assn, 
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BOSTON--A sound and _ prosper- 
ous U.S. agriculture must be built on 
a strong permanent demand for farm 
products in the market place—not on 
continuous subsidies from the federal 
treasury, which result in burcen- 
some surpluses and the loss of mar- 
kets, emphasized U.S. Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson in Bos- 
ton, Nov. 20. 

A strong and enduring farm pro- 
gram must not work in the interests 
of the farmer alone but must be de- 
veloped for all the people, Mr. Ben- 
son said in his address before’ the 
New England Council. 

In reaffirming his belief in the 
agricultural price support principle, 
Mr. Benson nevertheless again made 
clear his coolness toward the rigid 
high price supports. 

“It is obvious that rigid high sup- 
ports would result in farmers pro- 
ducing much more of some products 
than we could use.” 

The USDA chief said he thought it 
is possible to devise a system of price 
supports for agriculture which would 
provide a measure of protection to 
farm incomes, and give farmers as- 
surances comparable to those now 
enjoyed by other economic groups. He 
added that it is possible to have such 
a system without hampering neces- 
sary production shifts, without piling 
up excessive supplies, without pricing 
products out of markets, and with- 
out a heavy and continuing drain on 
the public treasury. 

The time to act is now, Mr. Benson 
continued, since “we cannot continue 
on the present course of ever-growing 
surpluses and ever-increasing drain 
on the national treasury.” 


Cost of Present Surpluses 


In pointing out how costly and bur- 
densome our surpluses have become, 
Mr. Benson explained: 

“It is estimated that our carryover 
of wheat next July 1 will exceed 780 
million bushels. Our annual domestic 
consumption of wheat is only 700 
million bu. 

“Our carryover of cotton next Au- 
gust is estimated at nine million 
bales. Our annual domestic consump- 
tion this year is 9% million bales. 

“Add to these, 900 million bushels 
of corn and large quantities of but- 
ter, other dairy products, fats and 
oils and tobacco. These are our stocks 

and they are growing daily. 

“Costs to the taxpayer for storing 
the commodities we had on hand to- 
taled about $14.1 million dollars dur- 
ing the month of August—an average 
of $455,000 a day—-and the total of 
quantities stored has risen consider- 
ably since August.” 

Mr. Benson called the price sup- 
port question the major immediate 
issue of agricultural policy, since it 
involves the welfare of the ‘whole 
nation. 

He dwelt at length in outlining the 
thinking of the two schools. of 
thought about price supports, He em- 
phasized that the time for decision 
is not far off. After next year’s crops 
have been marketed, mandatory price 
supports for basic commodities at 
90% of parity will expire. Unless new 
legislation is enacted, the Agricultur- 
al Act of 1949 will automatically go 
into effect. Under that law the level 
of price support is made dependent 


upon the level of supply, he con- 
tinued. 
The questions before the people 
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Markets Hold Key to New Farm 
Program, Ezra Taft Benson Says 


and their representatives in Congress 
are these, Mr. Benson said: 

“At wkat levels shall prices be 
supported? 

“Will these supports help us_ to 
adjust our production and supplies 
to the levels of our needs, or will 
they tend to prevent adjustments? 

“Will they promote or hamper for- 
eign trade? 

“Will they promote or harm the 
general economic health of the coun- 
try? 

“Will they be reasonably equitable 
as between the various segments of 
agriculture and as between agricul- 
tural and non-agricultural groups? 

“How will the program affect the 
character, morale, and well-being of 
our people?” 

In opposition to rigid high price 
supports, Mr. Benson had this to 
say about stop-loss levels: 

“If we choose to have supports at 
stop-loss levels—essentially as insur- 
ance—we must realize that agricul- 
ture would from time to time be at a 
disadvantage compared with other 
groups, and that at any given time 
some farm commodity may be selling 
at a level that would not cover its 
costs. 

“The immediate effect would be to 
expose the farmer to more of the 
risks of the market than he would 
have if price supports were higher. 
The long run effect, not so visible, 
would be greater individual freedom 
for the farmer, and a use of our land 
and labor which is in line with the 
desire of the public as expressed in 
the market. 

“The choice between the two kinds 
of supports is a choice between more 
freedom with less security, and less 
freedom with—-for a time at least 
greater security. 


“Tt is the difficult but unavoidable 
responsibility of our generation to 
make a choice. And it is also our 
responsibility to weigh, in the process 
of choosing, immediate advantages 
against ultimate advantages and im- 
mediate goals against those for the 
longer range. 

“Involved in this responsibility is 
the question of whether we want 
price supports which expedite shifts 
in production and supply, in accord- 
ance with changes in demand. Stop- 
loss price supports would tend to pro- 
mote such shifts. Of course, they 
would not be painless. But when the 
shifts had been made—and many are 
needed—we would be producing what 
the markets want. We would be pro- 
ducing for use, not for adding to sur- 
pluses. 

“On the other hand, opponents of 
rigid high price supports maintain 
that these supports tend to prevent 
adjustments of production between 
crops. They argue that to support 
all crops at a uniform high percent- 
age of parity would tend to freeze 
our present production and land use. 
It is obvious that rigid high sup- 
ports would result in farmers pro- 
ducing much more of some products 
than we could use.” 

Mr. Benson said he could not 
agree that surpluses (total farm out- 
put this year is over 40% above the 
1935-39 average) are a terrible ca- 
lamity. Abundance is one of the 
greatest blessings of this land, he 
explained. Thorny problems are pre- 
sented, he conceded, but the answers 
can be provided and the nation, farm- 
ers and nonfarmers, share the respon- 
sibility of developing the answers. 

A sound farm program’ goes 
through a process of evolution and is 
not born on a given day, complete to 
the last details, he concluded. 








By John 


WASHINGTON—Like a competent 
artist, Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson is painting with deft and 
subtle strokes a landscape depicting 
the failure of a farm program based 
solely on high, rigid price supports 
without any regard for the effect of 
mountain-high supplies of the com- 
modities which have been produced 
and are now held in sterile storage, 
lacking a market either at home or 
in export markets. 

Last week in Boston the secretary 
drew the parallel between the ram- 
shackle, make-shift farm program 
that he inherited against a farm pro- 
gram which would help the farmer 
obtain a parity price for his com- 
modity in the market place without 
sucking out life-blood taxes from the 
general public to finance the ruin 
which farm bloc politicians have 
created. 

The Benson at Boston, speaking be- 
fore the New England Council, begins 
to take shape as a shrewd tactician, 
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greatly 
critics. 

On 
been proceeding slowly, painting in 


underrated by his political 


his canvas, artist Benson has 
the background, unhurried by im- 
patient critics who wanted a com- 
pleted masterpiece ready and framed 
for the hanging overnight. The artist 
has been mixing his colors to empha- 
size the farm panorama as he sees it. 

The canvas is not yet finished but 
at Boston Mr. Benson gave the audi- 
ence a preview of the easel as he 
deftly sketched the outlines of the 
final work. 

If we maintain high rigid price sup- 
ports for the farm economy what will 
happen to foreign trade? he asked. If 
we maintain high price supports we 
protect the farmer from the risks of 
the market place, he said. Then with 
a broad stroke he scraped off the can- 
vas with a palette knife and said to 
the audience—if we consider a scene 
with price supports of a stop-loss na- 
ture, not painless to be sure, we ar- 
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rive at a condition where there will 
be needed shifts in production to 
produce what the market wants and 
not creating mountains of unusable 
supplies. 

Then drawing back the cover over 
his canvas the secretary addressed 
himself broadly to the subject at 
hand. He gave clear warning of the 
artist who has known his objective 
all along. 

He envisioned a farm program which 
will contain a system of price sup- 
ports for agriculture which would 
give it a measure of protection to 
farm income, a measure of protection 
comparable to those now granted 
other domestic economic groups, a 
support system making fluid produc- 
tion shifts at the wish of the pro- 
ducer, one which would not price 
commodities out of the market and 
which would not need steady heavy 
support from the public purse. 

That is the type of program he is 
creating. 

The Benson at Boston gives all the 
earmarks of a man who has his cam- 
paign well in hand. He has unveiled 
his vision of a finished canvas. He 
makes no claim that it will be a mas- 
terpiece but he sees it as a goal, a 
step in an evolutionary process, ready 
for improvement by successors. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GEORGE B. SMITH, RETIRED 
BAKERY EXECUTIVE, DIES 


NEW YORK—George Byron Smith, 
who retired in 1927 as president of 
the Ward Baking Co., and chairman 
of the Continental Baking Co,. died 





at this home here, Nov. 15, at the 
age of 87. 
Mr. Smith had a colorful career. 


His formal education ended when he 
Was nine years old, his father, a sea- 
faring man having drowned, leaving 
his mother to raise three small boys 
on rugged Cape Sable Island, Nova 
Scotia. Young George then went to 
sea, beginning as a cook's helper. 

Coming ashore after eight years, 
his variety of jobs until 1907 includ- 
ed farming, ladder manufacture, 
working for an ice company and form- 
ing one in Boston. He also at various 
times, owned a livery stable, was a 
street car conductor, sold securities 
for the first issue of telephone stock 
and was a 168-lb. semi-professional 
prize fighter who never lost a fight 
nor missed teaching his Bible classes 
for young men on Sunday. 

Mr. Smith’s first connection with 
the baking industry was in 1907 when 
he worked as salesman for the Ward- 
Corby Co., Boston, from which de- 
veloped the Ward Baking Co. In 1915 
he was one of the principals in form- 
ing the Purity Baking Co. of St. Paul, 
and later of the United Bakeries 
Corp. 

In 1924 he joined with several per- 
sons in purchasing the Ward Baking 
Co. 

Funeral services were conducted by 
his friend and well-known minister, 
Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, Christ Meth- 
odist Church, New York. 


—-—-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





HEADS VANCOUVER GROUP 

VANCOUVER—Charles W. Rich- 
ardson, Leval & Co., has been elected 
president of the Vancouver Grain Ex- 
porters Assn. He succeeds William 
S. Parkin, McCabe grain Co. David 
W. Moss, East Asiatic (B.C.), Ltd., 
was chosen vice president and Robert 
T. Bishop, Continental Grain Co., 


treasurer. The board is made up of 
Mr. Parkin and Fred C. Wilkins, Jas. 
Richardson & Sons, Ltd. Acting sec- 
retary is William A. Sankey. 





—— 
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Grain Occupancy 
Guarantees Rise 
to 208,264,353 Bu. 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
additional acceptances of applications 
for participation in the grain occu- 
pancy guarantee program announced 
by the department Aug. 17. The 
latest list brings the total accept- 
ances to date to 208,264,353 bu. 

The latest acceptances, covering 
new commercial storage capacities 
totaling 20,184,252, bu. grain, will be 
added to the lists announced by the 
department Oct. 8, 12, 23 and Nov. 10. 

The occupancy guarantee program, 
designed to encourage the building of 
additional commercial storage facili- 
ties, provides for payments to ware- 
housemen in the event that occupan- 
cy of the new structures falls below 
specified levels, covering a period of 
five to six years. 

The same conditions apply to the 
acceptances just announced as those 
announced by the department Oct. 8. 
The acceptances are being made on 
a tentative basis pending receipt from 
warehousemen of acceptable final 
plans and specifications before any 
occupancy contracts are signed 


EAD IS THE STAFF F rFe— 


W&T, NOVADEL-AGENE 
MERGER READY FOR VOTE 


NEW YORK—tThe board of direc- 
tors of the Novadel- Agene Corp., 
Belleville, N.J., has recommended to 
its stockholders a merger with Wal- 
lace & Tiernan Co., Inc., also of 
Belleville. A special meeting of the 
stockholders of the Novadel-Agene 
Corp. will be held Nov. 25 to vote 
upon the proposal. 

The company’s board of directors 
states that such a merger would 
strengthen the future possibilities of 
the firm, which now is largely con- 
centrated in chemical lines. It is held 
that the addition of the engineering 
and equipment forces of Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Inc., would be helpful 
in expanding the activities of the 
Novadel-Agene organization. 

The Wallace & Tiernan company 
has been the manufacturing and sales 
agent for certain lines of Novadel- 
Agene since its formation in 1928. 
Until recent years the Novadel-Agene 
Corp. was largely interested in the 
flour milling industry, and its activi- 
ties concentrated in selling materials 
and processes in that field. It also 
sold dispensing equipment to brew- 
eries and taverns and is a primary 
producer of materials for water puri- 
fication installations. 

The decline in per capita flour con- 
sumption and other factors have de- 
pressed sales to the milling industry. 
The Richmond Manufacturing Co., 
acquired in 1946, encountered the 
same conditions. 

In order to follow a policy of di- 
versification, in 1951 the Hardesty 
companies, manufacturers of fatty 
acids and plasticizers, were acquired. 

The company was likewise active 
in organic peroxide fields. The ad- 
dition of these lines has enabled the 
company to increase its overall sales 
and net profits. 

The board of directors maintains 
that the proposed merger with Wal- 
lace & Tiernan Co., Inc., will expand 
the Novadel-Agene Corp.'s activities 
into many other fields, including 
chemical feeding equipment, phar- 
maceuticals, chlorinating equipment 
used in waterworks, sewage works 
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and industrial and food processing 

plants. 

The proposed merger includes only 
those companies with which Wallace 
& Tiernan Co., Inc., is now closely 
affiliated. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
J. E. BROWNLEE REELECTED 
WINNIPEG—At a directors’ meet- 

ing held here Nov. 6 J. E. Brownlee, 

Calgary, was reelected president of 

the United Grain Growers, Ltd. R. C. 

Brown, Winnipeg, was elected first 

vice president and J. Harvey Lane, 

Fillmore, Sask., second vice president. 

Other executive members include: 

J. J. MacLellan, Purple Springs, Alta., 

and S. S. Sears, Nanton, Alta. Alberta 

directors of the company include J. I. 

Stevens, Morinville and H. W. Allen, 

Huallen, while Saskatchewan is rep- 

resented by J. D. MacFarlane, Ayls- 

ham; S. Loptson, Bredenbury and 

D. L. Trapp, Marriott. Manitoba di- 

rectors are R. M. Wilson, of Gladstone 

and H. E. Staples, Benito. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RALSTON TO BUILD MILL 
IN NORTHERN GEORGIA 


ST. LOUIS—A Purina Chow mill 
to serve the North Georgia broiler 
area will be built at Gainesville, Ga., 
in the immediate future, Donald 
Danforth, president of the Ralston 
Purina Co., announced this week. 

Speaking in Asheville, N.C., be- 
fore a group of top-ranking Purina 
salesmen, Mr. Danforth said that 
the new mill will allow the com- 
pany to at least double, and prob- 
ably treble, sales in the ever-growing 
North Georgia broiler area. It will 
enable dealers to serve feeders bet- 
ter as it will mean quicker deliv- 
ery, fresher feed and lower prices, 
he said. 

The Gainesville mill will have a 
capacity of about 75,000 tons an- 
nually and will be located on an 
8%-acre tract already purchased by 
the Purina company. It will be 
served by the Southern Railroad. 

Local labor will be employed in 
the Gainesville mill, and ingredients 
will be purchased locally insofar as 
farmers of the area can supply them. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Continued Freight 
Rate Equality of 
Ports Recommended 


WASHINGTON An _ Interstate 
Commerce Commission examiner has 
recommended that the current freight 
rate equality of the north Atlantic 
ports on export grains moving by rail 
to shipside from the Great Lakes be 
continued. The examiner, Marion L. 
Boat, rejected contentions this week 
of the Pennsylvania and Baltimore & 
Ohio railroads that they were en- 
titled to a restoration of rates %¢ 
per cwt. lower than those to other 
ports, an advantage which they en- 
joyed for nearly 50 years before 1952. 

The grains involved are those mov- 
ing across the lakes to Buffalo, 
Oswego and Ogdensburg, N.Y. for 
trans-shipment by railroad to At- 
lantic ports for export from the east 
coast. 

“There is no substantial evidence 
from which to conclude that the 
present rates are unreasonable or 
that they cause any undue preference 
or prejudice,’ Mr. Boat declared. 
“On the other hand, the record shows 
that they will encourage and promote 
the diffusion of the traffic among the 
respective competing carriers and 
through the several ports.” 
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FIFTY YEAR CITATION—Henry W. Meyerhoff, manager of the Kansas City 
plant of the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, was honored Noy. 12 for 50 years of 
continuous service with the company. He is shown above receiving an award 
of a pen and pencil set from Fulton president Clarence Elsas, Atlanta. Also 
present in the center of the picture were Julius Cronheim, vice president and 
manager of the St. Louis plant, and Jason Elsas, vice president and manager 
of the new New Orleans plant. Mr. Meyerhofft was feted with a cocktail party 
in the Town House in Kansas City, Kansas, Nov. 12, with business and per- 


sonal friends present. 





Expanding Market 





Growing Success of Sandwich 
Month Outlined for Industry 


CHICAGO--In meetings here and 
in New York recently, the Wheat 
Fiour Institute showed the advertis- 
ing, press and food fields how they 
had benefited from the “August Is 
Sandwich Time” promotion sponsored 
by the institute. 

Press, radio, TV and advertising 
personnel, as well as newspaper and 
magazine food editors and association 
representatives, gathered to hear how 
58 million sandwiches eaten every 
day can expand a food market and 
its advertising budget. 

Sandwich meals call for almost all 
foods to be used in conjunction with 
bread, the institute pointed out, call- 
ing attention to the endless variety ot 
spreads and fillings used with bread 
to make America’s most popular 
single food item. 

The food editors of national maga- 
zines, newspapers, radio and _ tele- 
vision food program directors, and the 
home economists of participating in- 
dustries were given a major share of 
the credit for the success of August 
Is Sandwich Time, 1953. 

The food editors were given credit 
not only for the success of Nationa! 
Sandwich Month, but for changing 
eating habits in millions of American 
homes, according to H. H. Lampman, 
executive director, Wheat Flour In- 
stitute. Mr. Lampman cited a state- 
ment by Arthur’ Dana, independent 
consultant in quantity food service 
and visiting lecturer, Cornell Uni- 
versity School of Institutional Man- 
agement. Mr. Dana had said that 
most restaurants were 20 years be- 
hind the American homemaker in 
food preparation skills — chiefly be- 
cause food editors and home econ- 
omists of the nation had taught the 
American homemaker new food tech- 
niques in the pages of national maga- 
zines, on radio and television, and in 
newspapers. 

It was pointed out that sandwiches, 
as used in National Sandwich Month, 
can be considered an old yet new idea 
in food merchandising. 

Related-item selling at the retail 


level is old. But the nationwide co- 
ordination of editorial effort, adver- 
tising, trade channel promotion, and 
point-of-sale display for all foods in 
complete meals gives National Sand- 
wich Month “a new merchandising 
frontier,” it was suggested. 

Another source of strength for Na- 
tional Sandwich Month was the fact 
that complete sandwich meals call 
for almost all foods--from appetizers 
to desserts, Mr. Lampman said. “The 
campaign gained merchandising 
power by recognition that you can’t 
sell butter or margerine without 
bread, sandwich meats without a 
vehicle, salads without dressing. You 
can’t sell any one single item of food 
without reference to its use in ac- 
cepted patterns of American eating.” 

Copies of the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute booklet, “Eat to Live... a Long, 
Happy, Productive Life,” were dis- 
tributed to illustrate this same phil- 
osophy as it applies to the nutritional 
considerations in food. The meeting 
was concluded by a showing of the 
film, “Skill Counts at the Sandwich 
Counter,” once again illustrating the 
interdependence of food industries 
and their mutual dependence upon 
the food editors of magazines, radio, 
television, and newspapers. 

Herman Steen, vice president of the 
Wheat Flour Institute’s parent Mil- 
lers National Federation; Miss Gwen 
Lam, editorial director, Wheat Flour 
Institute; and Miss Kathryn Bruce, 
educational director, National Res- 
taurant Assn., were introduced at the 
food editors’ conference. 

Twenty-three large display boards 
showed promotional material used. 
“What you see here,” Mr. Lampman 
said, “is evidence of people working 
together. In no sense did the Wheat 
Flour Institute alone accomplish the 
success of National Sandwich Month. 
We served only as coordinators. The 
sample results on display are evi- 
dence of the 1953 success of thou- 
sands of people and the scores of 
diversified companies and trade 
groups.” 
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LIMITED IMPROVEMENT NOTED 
IN FLOUR SALES; OUTPUT OFF 





Business Generally Dull Except for Mid-Week Pick-Up 
in Activity—Production Declines in 
Most Areas of U.S. 


improved somewhat 
business was still on 


Flout sales 
week, but 
a limited 
Both spring and hard winter trad- 
ing was dull except for a pick-up in 
sales about mid-week. A gain in soft 
wheat flour sales also was reported. 
Sales by southwestern mills last 
week averaged 59° of capacity, com- 
pared with 27° the previous week. 
Fairly active demand Nov. 18, when 
both and independents did 
some with the threat of an 
advance market, saved the 
from dull week. 
Spring wheat mills’ sales averaged 
about 52 of capacity, compared 
with 420 the week before. Business 
was reported quiet except for an in- 
crease in bakery flour demand at 
mid-week when there was protection 
on a price advance. The sales that 
were made were limited, however. 
Heavier soft wheat flour 
helped bring an increase in business 
in the central In the Pacific 
Northwest, activity continued slow, 
with no new export business in sight. 
Family flour prices were generally 
unchanged, and there was little new 


last 


basis 


chains 
booking 
in the 


area another 


sales ofl 


states. 


sales activity. Export trading also 
was light as some small lots were 
sold to the Netherlands and Latin 


America. 

In eastern Canada, the main fea- 
ture was some business with Jamaica, 
although other areas took part of the 
business. U. K. demand continued 
slow. 

Production by U. S. flour mills last 
week averaged 93°% capacity, com- 
pared with 98° the previous week. 


Most areas showed decreases. (See 
tables on page 15.) 
Northwest 
Minneapolis: Spring wheat flour 


mills’ sales last week were relatively 


light, averaging 52.2% of five-day 
capacity. This compared with 42% 
the previous week and 25% a year 


avo, 

Trading was slow throughout most 
of the week, although there was a 
pick-up in business about mid-week 
as bakers did some buying on pro- 
tection against a 10c advance in 
However, this business was 
confined largely to small lots, mostly 
for nearby shipment 

Most spring wheat 
are reported to be 
1, while 
stantial 


prices 


flour buyers 
covered until Jan. 
including some sub- 
have continued on 
a price-date-of-shipment basis. 
Family flour prices were unchanged, 


some, 


buyer s, 


and there were no large bookings 
last week. Directions, though, were 
fairly good and were expected to con- 
tinue at a good pace with the ar- 
rival of colder weather. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
last week continued well above five- 


day capacity, averaging 116°. of ca- 
pacity. This compared with 1217 the 


previous week and 85‘ a year ago. 


Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 100° of capacity, compared 
with 107° the previous week and 
112°% a year ago. For the Northwest 
as a whole, output averaged 101%, 
compared with 106°7 the week be- 
fore and 94°" a year ago. 


Quotations Nov. 20: Standard pat- 
ent $6.367 6.37, short patent $6.46% 
6.47, high gluten $6.91@6.92, family 
flour $6.5140 7.95, first clear $5.56@ 
5.91, whole wheat $6.36@6.37. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: A single day of fairly 
active demand saved the Southwest 
from another dull week of flour busi- 
ness last week. Before and following 
this activity, the market was quiet 
and sales mainly were limited to 
price-date-of-shipment. They averag- 
ed 59% for the week, compared with 
27% in the previous week and 43% 
a year ago. Only 6% of the week's 
business was for export, consisting 
of some small lots to the Netherlands 
and Latin America. On one day, Nov. 
18, with the threat of an advance 
in the market, there was some mo- 
mentary improvement in sales to the 
bakery trade. Four or five major na- 
tional chains acquired two to three 
weeks’ supply of flour, and numerous 
independent organizations bought one 
or two weeks’ requirements. Added 
to that were the usual price-date-of- 
shipment buyers and the net result 
was a day in which demand was un- 
usually active and sales mounted to 
one to two times capacity. Individu- 
al sales were as high as 30,000 sacks, 
but more numerous trades were two 
cars to three to four thousand sacks. 

Family flour markets lacked any 
appreciable vigor and were holding 


to a high price level. Clears also 
were firm, particularly among the 
lower ash types. Offerings were 


limited, especially for shipment with- 
in the next two to three weeks. No 


new export demand arose to cause 
any further tightness. 

Operations generally were satis- 
factory, with some wide variance 


among mill production schedules. 


Some were down to three or four 
days, while others continued at full 
time. 

Quotations Nov. 20, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.05@6.10, standard 
95% patent $5.95@6, straight $5.904@ 
5.95: established brands of family 
flour $7.10@7.70, first clears $4.404 
1.75, second clears $3.85@3.90, 1% 
ash clears or higher $3.35@3.70. 

Wichita: Mills operated 442 days at 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
35%, compared with 15% the preced- 
ing week and 60% a year ago. Ship- 
ping directions were poor to fair. 
Prices Nov. 20 were unchanged to 5¢ 
sack lower, compared with the previ- 
ous week. 

Fort Worth: Buyers again showed 
little interest last week and sales 
were no more than 10 to 15% of ca- 
pacity; and little improvement is ex- 
pected before Jan. 1. Running time 
was 3 to 3% days, and averaged less 
than for a considerable time. Prices 
were unchanged on family and bak- 
ers and a shade higher on clears. 
Quotations Nov. 20: Extra high pat- 
ent family $7@7.30, high patent $6.70 
@7; standard bakers, unenriched, 
$6.30 6.40; first clears, unenriched, 
$4.70@4.80, delivered TCP. 

Hutchinson: A dip in prices early 
in the week brought in a moderate 
amount of business, but the trade 
generally limited bookings to 30 or 
45 days. Most buyers were still un- 
able to adjust to higher price scale 
and held off expecting a break around 
the first of the year. Family flour in- 
terest was extremely light. Shipping 
directions were better with mills 
operating at 65% capacity and out- 
look for this short week was about 
50%. Prices were off 5¢ from previ- 
ous levels. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, Nov. 21: Hard winter family 
short patent, in cottons, $6.657@ 6.75; 
bakers’ short patent, in papers, $5.90 
a5.95; standard, $5.80@5.85. 

Salina: Demand was slow for flour 
last week with prices about un- 
changed from this time last week. 
Shipping directions were good. 

Oklahoma City: There was a slight 
decline in sales which averaged 11% 


last week, compared with 22% a 
week earlier. Bakers took 58% of 


bookings and the family buyers 42%. 


tinued on page ) 





Semolina Blend Business Shows 
Improvement as Prices Decline 


Semolina) and durum - granular 
blend business showed some improve- 
ment last week, although the trading 
was spotted and the over-all total 
was not heavy. 

Buyers entered the market at a 
low point about mid-week. Some did 
fill-in buying, while others were tak- 
ing a longer position and booked 
farther ahead. Business among some 
eastern accounts was said to be quite 
active. 

Many macaroni product manutac- 
turers now are covered until about 
the first of the year, while others 
with their purchases last week, have 
booked as far ahead as February, 
trade reports indicated. 

Eastern trade reports noted 
there was some decrease in the de- 
mand for macaroni products last 
week after large purchases earlier. 
Buyers were following a_hand-to- 
mouth policy. 

Durum wheat prices dipped last 
week and then rose again. However, 
levels at the close of the week were 
still below those of a week earlier. 
The price of top quality milling dur- 


that 


um was $3.67 bu. Semolina blend was 
quoted Nov. 23 at $7.857@8 ewt., bulk. 
Minneapolis, showing a drop from a 
week earlier. 

Production of durum products de- 
creased somewhat last week. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Nov. 20, were as follows: 








DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
l preducts output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
tely 1 “ of the total U.S. durun 
with comparisons per 
entawe f pacity based on five-da weel 
o-day wk. Wkly % 
ca- pro of ca 
; pacits duction pacity 
\ 189.500 TS0,155 % 
P 189.50 IS7.982 99 
\ 179,500 2 61 1 
Crop vear 
production 
July No 195 8,593,312+ 
July 1-N 14, 195 1,212,246 


include blended prod 
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FIRMER TREND SHOWN 
IN MILLFEED VALUES 
Demand Picks Up: 


Moderate 
Areas 


Offerings Only 
in Some 


A firmer trend was noted in mill- 
feed prices late last week and early 
this week. Improved demand com- 
bined with only moderate offerings 
in some areas to hold prices steady 
or push them up 50c to $2. 

Advances from a week ago were 
noted in the Minneapolis and Buffalo 
markets. Values also gained a little 
at Chicago, and they were firm at 
Kansas City. 

Formula feed buying picked up con- 
siderably in the Northwest last week, 
and indications were that the volume 
of trade in the remainder of Novem- 
ber might make up for the relatively 
lighter business encountered in the 
early part of the month by some 
manufacturers. 

With dealer stocks of feed light 
throughout the territory, the stronger 


price trend last week encouraged 
some stocking up on supplies, al- 
though improved movement from 


manufacturers’ plants also was at- 
tributed to bigger consumer demand 
as well. 


Colder weather in the area sped up 
housing of laying flocks, and this con- 
tributed to an expanded egg feed 
demand. Dairy feed business also 
picked up, as well as sales of beef 
cattle feed. Sales of the latter type 
have been very disappointing for most 
concerns, and while the volume still 
is not large it is at least more promis- 
ing than it was a few weeks ago. 
Sales of pig feeds are reported fair 
to good. 

A stronger trend in prices has 
served as a moderate stimulus to for- 
mula feed business in the Southwest. 
Last week prices were 50¢ to $1.50 
ton higher, on top of gains of up to 
$2 ton a week earlier. Higher costs of 
oilseed ingredients and other proteins 
have led the advance. Some custo- 
mers have taken on better quantities 
of feed in view of the stronger tone in 
the market. 


Cattle feed and dairy feed still are 
selling below standards, but are fur- 
nishing a fair volume of business for 
the mills pushing these sales. Turkey 
feed demand was diminishing rapidly 
and the broiler feed business held 
rather steady. Continuing in good de- 
mand were poultry and hog items. 

A definite slowing tendency ap- 
peared for formula feed business in 
the central states. The volume of 
business fell below that accomplished 
in the previous week, and November 
sales so far are said to be well below 
the previous month and below the 
same month a year ago. 

Order backlogs melted away under 
the lack of new orders, and some 
plants reported they were shutting 
down for one day during the week. 
Others reported almost no backlog. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 50,422 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 


piled by The Northwestern Miller 
Production for the current week 
compares with an output of 53,097 


tons in the previous week and 52,451 
tons in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Crop-year production to 
date totaled 1,003,133 tons as com- 


pared with 1,060,408 tons in the cor- 
responding period a year ago. 
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Declines Registered in 
Wheat Futures Prices 


Additional Moisture and New Government 


Export 


Wheat futures prices generally 
turned downward last week, declines 
ranging from about % to 4¢. Some 
drops in premiums also were regis- 
tered during the week. Exceptions to 
the declines in futures were Decem- 
ber contract gains of %s¢ at Kansas 
City and 24%¢ at Minneapolis. Minne- 
apolis December rose late in the week 
with limited offers. The greatest de- 
clines in futures, up to 4%¢, were 
shown at Chicago. 

There was little in the news that 
could contribute to any marked price 
changes. Among the bearish factors 
were additional moisture in winter 
wheat states, failure of export trade 
to exert much market effect, and the 
announcement of a government pro- 
gram to sell “limited’’ amounts of 
Commodity Credit Corp. wheat for 
export 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Nov. 20 were: Chicago December 


$1.97%, March $2.02%-%, May 
$2.0334-%4, July $1.967,-%4, Septem- 


ber $1.98%,; Minneapolis—-December 
$2.3638-14, May $2.26%4, July $2.18%; 
Kansas City—December §$2.10%, 
March $2.12, May $2.09%-1%, July 
hard $2.067%%, July $2.01. 


Export Program 

On Nov. 19 CCC announced that it 
would sell a “limited amount” of its 
wheat for export, in addition to wheat 
moving under the International 
Wheat Agreement. The prices were 
to be low enough to permit U.S. ex- 
porters to compete in world markets. 
Price details of the program were 
not announced immediately. The new 
program was regarded as a bearish 
factor 

Spain bought about 2 million 
bushels of red wheat, but this failed 
to result in much market effect since 
many of the hedges had already been 
covered. Germany was reported to 
have gone to Australia and Argen- 
tina for purchases that had been ex- 
pected to go to the USS. 

Further moisture in the south- 
western and western states bright- 
ened the winter wheat outlook, and 
rain and snow broke a long dry spell 
in the Northwest. 

For the most part, domestic flour 
business was slow last week; and 
flour export activity also was light. 

Sales of wheat and flour under the 
IWA totaled 1.5 million bushels dur- 
ing the week ended Nov. 17, com- 
pared with 6.8 million in the corre- 
sponding period of 1952. 

Among the factors contributing to 
market easiness were comments by 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 
culture, to the effect that revisions 
in the present price support programs 
are necessary. He said new programs 
on a commodity basis are needed. 

The Canadian government raised 
by 19 million bushels its estimate of 
that country’s wheat crop. The crop 
is now estimated at 614 million 
bushels, second only to the record 
crop of last year. 

Supplies of wheat on Nov. 1 for 
milling, export or carryover totaled 
1.276 million bushels, about 200 mil- 
lion more than a year earlier and 
almost 350 million above the five- 
year average. 

Receipts Larger 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 8.1 million bushels for the 
week ended Nov. 19 compared with 
6.5 million a week earlier and 5.3 
million for the comparable week a 


Program 


Contribute to Easiness 
year ago. At spring wheat markets, 
receipts increased somewhat, with 
1,604 cars of all classes in at Minne- 
apolis and 1,693 at Duluth. 

The slightly larger offerings cou- 
pled with a very selective demand 
made for a somewhat lower trading 
basis for cash wheat at Minneapolis 
as compared with the futures. The 
market was quite sensitive to the 
slightest changes in the day to day 
supply and demand picture. Ordi- 
nary wheat continued mainly to fol- 
low the action in the futures, but 
trading basis on the higher protein 
types were 2¢ to 4¢ lower compared 
with a week earlier. Based on 58 lb. 
test weight, ordinary No. 1 Dark 
Northern Spring or No. 1 Northern 
Spring was quoted at 8¢ over the De- 
cember price, 12% protein at 9¢ to 
13¢ over, 13% protein 15¢ to 19¢ 
over, 14% protein 26¢ to 30¢ over, 
15% protein 40¢ to 41¢ over, and 16% 
protein 54¢ to 55¢ over. 

Weight over 58 lb. brought 1l¢ to 
2¢ additional premium. Fifty-seven 
pound wheat brought 2¢ discount and 
beyond that there was roughly a 3¢ 
discount for each pound under 57. 
Minneapolis December wheat ad- 
vanced *s¢ net during the week and 
closed Nov. 19 at $2.34-'%. The aver- 
age protein content of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week was 13.11%, and 
the durum 10.66%. 

Durum wheat prices declined rath- 
er sharply early in the week when 
arrivals over the weekend proved too 
much for the limited demand. Al- 
though demand showed some_ im- 
provement at the lower levels, it was 
not sufficient to raise the trading 
basis any from the week’s low point 
and prices averaged 15¢ bu. down for 
the week. On Nov. 19, bids based on 
test weight ran as follows: 60-lb. 
$3.50 @ 3.65, 59-lb. $3.51 3.64, 58-lb. 
$3.48 4 3.63, 57-lb. $3.39@3.58, 56-lb. 
$3.30@ 3.48, 55-lb. $3.170 3.36, 54-lb. 
$34 3.24, 53-Ib. $2.8003.10, 52-lb. 
$2.65 @ 2.92, 51 Ib. $2.45@2.75. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis Nov. 20: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or NS 58 Ib ~ 22.44% 
11% Protein a244% 
12% Protein 2.454%042.49% 
13% Protein 2.4944 @2.53% 
14% Protein 1.60% @ 2.64% 
15% Protein 2.76% @2.77% 
16% Protein 2.901, 2.91% 
1@ 2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 
Grade Discounts 

Test weight 2a 4¢ each Ib. under 58 Ib 

Damage “al¢ each 1% 

Moisture le each 4% on 14 to 14K% 
late each 4% over 144% 

Decline in Premiums 
There was a mixed, uncertain 


trend in wheat at Kansas City last 
week. While the futures fluctuated 
rather widely between approximately 
the same highs and lows each day, 
the trend by the close Nov. 23 was 
toward the high side. Offsetting this 
was a decline in the cash premiums. 
The drop in premiums mainly was 
in export grades, or the low end of 
the premium range for each protein. 
This development was attributed to 
the possible program of announcing 
an export price on CCC wheat daily 
instead of monthly, which should en- 
large supplies available for export. 

Ordinary No. 1 dark and hard win- 
ter was down 1 to 3¢ to a range of 
194% 22¢ over December. For 12.5% 
protein the range was 1¢ lower on 
the side or 2512039¢ over and for 
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CURRENT FLou 


R PRODUCTION 


* * * * oe 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODU 


Fleur production in principal manufacturing areas by mill 


CTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


reporting currently in The 


Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 


Nov. 16-21 
19 

Northwest in i 
Southwest 1.154.958 
huffalo rd 1 STE 
Central and Southeast yr 4.050 

North Pacific Coast 83.57 
Potal 2.930 


Percentage of total U.S 


*Revised, 


output 


--Percentage of capacity operated in 


Nov. 16-21, Previous Nov. 17 
1953 week 1952 
Northwest 101 106 94 
Southwest Aa ay a4 
Buffalo 117 123 115 
Central and Ss. E 7s S6 au 
No. Pacific Coast 81 7H 79 
Total O93 as 94 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ue 
capacity output tivity 
No l 0 TANS 167 4 
Previous weel T4N50 TY 690 a9 
Year ago hoe 5 0428 an 
Two vears ago 140.600 SA.970 s 
Five-year average x 
Fen-year average so 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 
Nov. 15 1 021,500 MOT SOT so 
Previous weel 1e2n5ee Os1.% a7 
Year age 1.019.750 976.901 we 
Two vears ago 1.019.250 939.574 9 
Five-year average o4 
Ten-year average 9 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
cinia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 


*Previou Nov. 17-2 Noy. 1s i, Nov. 18-o4 
week 195 1951 1950 
T8534 TNA .40 SI 620.96 

1 4,655 1.27 91 LUNs 544 1 9.47 
»65 048 82.358 O00 248 1ST 888 
79.7038 at) 3% 190 794 124.076 
HO NRG SA. 299 TH To0 10.66 

451.839 L479 HON OS.189 OST. 


Crop year flour production 


5-day week July 1 to 


Nov. IS 3, Nov, 19-24, Novy 1 Noy 
1951 1950 1953 1952 
SS 71 14,475,316 15.653, 446 
“ 90 "4.488.400 ». THO 208 
109 99 10,727,847 10,593,270 
74 65 11,576,674 11,061,486 
76 65 8.467.508 6.092 S70 
so SI H6.7360 046 69.181 ' 


NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis 
» day week rlour % a 
capacity output tivity 
No 15-20 3.500 4.123 100 
I're us Week 53,500 THO27 7 
Year ago s we 9.018 11 
Two vear mo hse 500 99.5 lie 
Five-year average ot 
Ten-vear average on 
Principal interior mills in) Minnesota, tn 
eluding Luluth, 8st Paul North Dakota 
Montana and lowa: 
»>- day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Nov. 15-20 iS1.250 93.951 
Previous week isl ” os 720 red 
Year ago it US Pek s 
Two vears ago 2.000 32.21 78 
I e- year average An 
Ten-year averane 7s 


*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 


Principal mills on the North Pacitic Coast 


5-day week Flour % ac Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
capacity output tivity Washington Mills 
No 1 ' 671,400 024.956 aN h-day week Flour % ne 
Pre ua week 671.400 *579.703 KG capacity output tivity 
Year ‘ > 671.000 603.253 oo No 15-20 "T5008 TN 4 SNe RA 
Two vear zo a71.400 99.794 74 Previous weel 1S 00 175,517 s” 
I eoyear iverae 76 Year ago Pen 191,551 s 
Pen-yvea iverane 7 Two years ago Ole 169.189 7 
Re ‘ Five-year average a) 
BUFFALO Ten-year average 5 
5-day week Flour To ae auinenas 
capacity output tivity Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
N 15-2 159,500 41,370 117 Nov, 15-20 133.000 99.10 74 
Previous weet 159.500 HS ,04N8 1 Previou weel m3 000 O1.469 us 
Winey aad 159,500 p32, 358 115 Year ago 133,200 96, 765 
Tw veatr wo 59,00 rH 2 aS 109 wo vears age | Pepe 107 601 x1 
Five-vear averace aD Five-year average so 
Ten-year average 106 Ten-vear average S35 
MILLFERD OUTPUT 
Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Novy 1 ind prior two weel toprether 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansa ind Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South 


Dakota and Montana 








including Minneapolis 


St. Paul and luluth-Superior (3) mill 





Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 720 flour extraction ; 
Southwest* Northwest* hhuffalot Combined*® 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 
Nov. 15-20 23,387 196,453 16,101 297,596 10,954 209.084 50,422 1,003,133 
Previous week 125,406 116,288 111,403 153.097 
Two wk ago 23,102 15,665 11,200 19,967 
1952 25,967 16, 319,181 10,230 16,686 52.45 1,080,408 
1951 24,878 3,7$ OS,718 a 800 103.402 18.484 1.128.990 
1950 24,897 16 297,472 8,773 191,527 $5,335 1,120,519 
1949 23.053 13,165 fo .04dd ai 877 ‘30041 17.095 Lo8as 949 
Five-vr average 24,436 14,196 15.608 19.125 50,148 48.757 1.075.801 
14% protein it was 254%2.@45¢ over. Texas common points, with a 4c 


Thus milling quality wheat still re- 
mained rather firm. Demand was 
fairly good. The December future 
closed at $2.12% after a week’s low 
of $2.08%. Receipts totaled 752 cars 
last week, compared with 640 in the 
previous week and 812 a year ago. 
The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Nov. 20 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.28 i°.62% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.27 2.62 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.26 @2.60 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2 ) a 2.58 
No. 1 R 210% @2.14! 
No Red 09% @ 2.14 
No, 3 Red 108% @ 2.13 
No. 4 Red 07% @2.1 
At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 


winter wheat was reported selling 
Nov. 23 at $2.6102.62 bu., delivered 


premium for 13% protein. Supplies 
were light and demand poor 
Rumors of further Japanese buy- 
ing but nothing new developed last 
week in the Pacific Northwest. Ex- 
porters are busy on old sales, but 
having some difficulty in buying 
wheat. Producers are putting their 
wheat under loan and white wheat 
prices have advanced to around $2.37 
bu. Some wheat was moving at that 
level, but if any volume of export 
business were to be done, it would 
take more than that to bring out 
wheat. Crop conditions are good in 
this area, with a light sprinkling of 
snow in the main wheat producing 
areas. There is ample moisture in 
the soil, and seeding is still going on. 
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CCC Support Program Shows 
$46 Million Loss in 3 Months 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported 
that price-support program loans and 
inventories of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation amounted to $4,053,142,- 
000 as of Sept. 30, and that the 
Corporation sustained a net realized 
loss of $46,795,595 in carrying out 
this program during the first three 
months of the current fiscal year. 
(The net realized loss on the CCC 
price-support program for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1953 was $61,- 
146,000). 

Of the total investment of $4,053,- 
142.000, loans outstanding totaled 
$1,623,821,000 (including $425,119,000 
of commodity loans held by lending 
agencies, and $1,198,702,000 held by 
the CCC) and inventories acquired 
under loan, purchase agreement, and 
direct purchase operations totaled 
$2,429,321,000. 

Price-support operations in four 
commodities accounted for the bulk 
of the loan total. These commodities, 
the quantities of collateral pledged, 
and the loans outstanding were as 
follows: 
Wheat, bu 





$1,623,820,782 
246,371,893 bu. 
19 roy t 923,474 bu. of 1952 


*Tr vd lition to 


hie 21 bu. of resealed 
! Dy } 
Drie line l u of 9S53-ecrop) corn; 
crop corn and 3,384, 
earn a | t 1 rep corn 


‘ 


Included under “other” above were 
loans on olive oil, peanuts, tung oil, 
honey, soybeans, hay and pasture and 
winter cover crop seeds, barley, dry 
edible beans, flaxseed, grain sorghum, 
oats, rice, rye, gum turpentine and 
rosin, and wool. In this group the 
largest amount of loans on any one 
commodity was $19,119,131 on oats. 

Items in the inventory of the CCC 
as of Sept. 30, the quantities in- 
volved, and the cost were as follows: 





Wheat, bu $64,464,633 $1,193,330,055 

» 970,501 387,742,943 

! tte It 5,595,446 179,580,105 
Cotter i 14,896 
oy 7 , 
I QNS8.554 
Ww t 99,245,369 
I 189.506.614 
l S48.170 
1074 
‘ HO 
ty ht Y4.1S 
} S95,191 
» St fe 

! 
! 67,629 7,902 8 


$4,429, 321,008 
“Other” items in inventory includ- 
ed cottonseed meal, barley, soybeans, 


grain sorghum, rice, rye, tobacco, 
gum turpentine, olive oil, and honey, 
the largest of which was soybeans 


with a cost value of $5,456,610. 


The net loss in carrying on the 


CCC price-support program during 
the first months of the fiscal 
é W ealized largely on dispo- 


sitions of butter, dried milk, winter 
cover crop seed, corn, dry edible 
beans, and wheat 
1uthorized, by statute, 
to have total borrowings outstanding 
ind obligations to purchase loans 
held by lending agencies at any one 
f $6.7 0,000 to carry on its 


Various {| ns, including the price 
support 1 m. As of September 
30, 1953, t "C had in use $4,392,- 
OOOO 6 H tatutory borrowing 
authorit ketu borrowings totaled 
§3.962 d obligations to pur- 
hase : ! nd storage loans 
held } ounted to 
= 7 


statutory 








borrowing authority available of $2.- 
358,000,000. In addition, other current 
operating obligations of the CCC 
amounted to $245,000,000, some part 
of which may be liquidated by the 
use of borrowing authority. These 
current operating obligations includ- 
ed accounts payable and accrued lia- 
bilities totaling $236,000,000, pur- 
chase agreements amounting to $8,- 
000,000, and other commitments of 
approximately $1,000,000. 

The corporation has a paid-in cap- 
ital of $100,000,000 and at times it 
receives advances from purchases of 
commodities. These funds reduce the 
amount of borrowings necessary for 
the Corporation to carry out its oper- 
ations. 

Observers say the government con- 
trol of corn to the extent indicated 
above is becoming a daily source of 
annoyance as the CCC tries to move 
some of its stocks into consumption 
only to bring trade protests that the 
government receipts are holding back 
prices for new crop corn. On the 
other hand, one of the last times 
USDA officials appeared before the 
Senate Agriculture Committee these 
officials came in for hot critical fire 
for not disposing of some of older 
stocks from the 1948 crop. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——~ 


DISTRICT MEETINGS SET 
BY PACIFIC GRAIN GROUP 


SPOKANE—The dates and places 
of annual district meetings of the 
Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers 
Association, Inc., have been an- 
nounced, as follows: 

Dec. 1, Arlington, Ore., Vendome 
Hotel; Dec. 2, Walla Walla, Wash.., 
Grand Hotel; Dec. 3, La Grande, Ore., 
National Guard Armory; Dec. 8, Wil- 
bur, Wash., Ma’s Cafe; Dec. 9, Col- 
fax, Wash., Colfax Hotel; Dec. 10, 
Lind, Wash., Grange Hall, and Dec. 











HEADS SWIFT UNIT—Tom Colvin 
(right) has been appointed head of 
Swift & Co.’s general feed department 
succeeding A. C. Spierling (left), who 
has retired. Announcement of the pro- 
motion was made by C. T. Prinde- 
ville, vice president. Mr. Colvin 
started with Swift as a plant food 
salesman in Milwaukee in 1928; trans- 
ferred to the feed department seven 
years ago. Mr. Spierling, head of the 
department since 1937, pioneered in 
the use of bone meal as an animal 
feed and in the blending of animal 
protein concentrates with plant pro- 
teins to produce formula feeds. Mr. 
Colvin announced that Swift is ex- 
panding its present feed production 
facilities; has recently completed a 
new plant at Des Moines, Lowa, and 
is building another on the West Coast. 
The company is producing a full line 
of formula feeds and minerals at six 
U.S. plants and four in Canada. 


11, Lewiston, Idaho, Lewis & Clark 
Hotel. 

Arlington, William G. Warren, Kerr 
Gifford & Co., Inc.; Walla Walla, A. 
H. Overby, Walla Walla Grain Grow- 
ers, Inc.; La Grande, Ed Draper, Pio- 
neer Flouring Mills Co., Island City, 
Ore.; Wilbur, J. Mason Llewellyn, 
J. H. Llewellyn Warehouse Co.; Col- 
fax, Norman L. Eilert, Colfax Grain 
Growers, Inc.; Lind, J. D. Urquhart, 
Union Elevator & Warehouse Co.; 
Lewiston, J. W. Shepard, Lewiston 
Grain Growers, Inc. 

Some of the subjects that will be 
discussed include: Farm storage, 
trucking and highway plants; uniform 
grain storage agreement; two-price 
plan; the Commodity Credit Corp. 
and grain sanitation. 

The dinner meetings will begin at 
6:30 p.m. except the Walla Walla 
meeting which is scheduled for 6 p.m. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. M. SCOULAR TO HEAD 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 


OMAHA-—R. M. Scoular, president, 
Scoular-Bishop Grain Co., has been 
elected president of the Omaha Grain 
Exchange. He succeeds Adolph Mayer. 

Others elected at the annual meet- 
ing of the board of directors: first 
vice president, F. C. Bell, Bell-Sage- 
Irons Grain Co.; second vice presi- 
dent, H. C. Christiansen, Rosenbaum 
Brothers Grain Co.; treasurer, D. O. 
Aller, Butler-Welsh Grain Co. 

Appointed secretary for the forty- 
fifth consecutive year was F. P. Man- 
chester. E. F. Moberg was appointed 
general manager. 





—~BREAD i§6 THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


ALL OFFICERS OF FLAX 
INSTITUTE REELECTED 


MINNEAPOLIS—AII officers of the 
Flax Institute of the U.S. were 
reelected at the organization’s annu- 
al meeting last week. 

J. O. Culbertson of the University 
of Minnesota is president, and E. H 
Russell, president of Minnesota Lin- 
seed Oil Co., is secretary. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DOUGHBOY INDUSTRIES 
REELECTS E. J. CASHMAN 
NEW RICHMOND, WIS.—E. J. 

Cashman has been reelected presi- 

dent of Doughboy Industries, Inc., by 

the firm’s board of directors. It is the 
20th term for Mr. Cashman as head 
of the firm. 

Board members, in addition to Mr. 
Cashman, are: R. C. Drury, executive 
vice president of the company; Miles 
H. McNally and William J. McNally, 
vice presidents; Warren Knowles, 
secretary; Robert Harding, treasurer; 
FE. R. Livingston, vice president of the 
mechanical division; Mary McNally 
Cashman, Paul Doelz and Bert Tur- 
ner. 


DEATHS 


George Byron Smith, 87, former 
executive of the Ward Baking Co. and 
the Continental Baking Co., died Nov. 
15 in New York. More details will be 
found on page 12. 














True M. Avery, vice president, 
Union Bag & Paper Corp., and in- 
ventor of many improvements in bag- 
making machinery, died Nov. 16 at 
Glens Falls, N. Y., at the age of 71. 
He had been with the firm nearly 50 
years and had been a vice president 
since 1936. His widow, Elsa, a daugh- 
ter and three sisters survive. 
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Move Seen to Stop 
Soybean Exports 
Under Aid Plan 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—After a meeting 
last week between Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration and U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture officials it 
has been learned from an unimpeach- 
able source that USDA will shortly 
declare that soybeans are not in sur- 
plus supply in this country and con- 
sequently will not be available for 
export under financing through the 
provisions of Sec. 550 of the Mutual 
Security Act. 

Previously it had been reported 
that Germany was about to request 
an export authorization under pro- 
visions of the MSA for approximate- 
ly $5 million to buy U.S. soybeans. 

This information provoked the soy- 
bean crushing industry to bring pres- 
sure to bear here on officials who 
asked for the joint session between 
FOA and USDA. Prior to that meet- 
ing FOA officials reviewed the soy- 
bean export situation and concluded 
that as long as USDA declared soy- 
beans in surplus supply within the 
U.S. it was not the prerogative of the 
foreign aid agency to halt any move- 
ment of beans to nations which re- 
quested aid under Sec. 550. 

In fact, FOA could not have inter- 
vened in any request for soybeans 
under Sec. 550 since the law says 
without question that FOA must pro- 
mote sales of U.S. agricultural sur- 
pluses to not less than $100 million or 
the individual nations will lose the 
proposed allotment of funds in the 
FOA budget. 

The inter-agency meeting here last 
week did not arrive at any conclusion. 
However, an observer of these oper- 
ations present at the time re- 
ported that it was his opinion that 
within the next week USDA would 
rule that soybeans were not in sur- 
plus supply and therefore not avail- 
able for export under MSA act Sec. 
550. 

Previously USDA had ruled that all 
fats and oils and oil bearing mate- 
rials should be considered in one 
overall category (including lard, cot- 
tonseed oil, soybean oil, cottonseed, 
soybeans and tallows) as far as sur- 
plus commodities were concerned. 

This meant that although soybeans 
obviously were by themselves in short 
supply, they would still be eligible for 
export stipulation under Sec. 550. 

Trade sources last week revealed 
that approximately 475,000 long tons 
of beans have been sold for export. 
FOA has only financed a very small 
portion of these liftings. 

It is important to note that if 
USDA declares soybeans in short— 
not surplus—supply it will not halt 
procurement of soybeans in the U.S. 
if the foreign nations use their own 
dollar availability to make their pro- 
curement. 

Another possibility would be a pro- 
posal from USDA to the Department 
of Commerce that latter agency in- 
voke export allocation on soybeans to 
regulate their export flow. If that de- 
veloped it would mean that any ex- 
port allocation by country would cut 
across all contracts previously made 
by U.S. exporters. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
2 MILLION 4-H’ERS IN USS. 

The U.S. has more than 2 million 
4-H club members in 87,000 clubs led 
by 275,000 volunteer club leaders. 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 


High Low Close Close 


Nov. Nov. 
16, 23, 
1953 1953 1953 
Allied Mills, Ine. 33 
Allis-Chalmers 59% 
Pfd. $3.25 118% 
Am. Cyanamid Bohs 
A-D-M Co. .. 52 
Borden ; 60 
Cont. Baking Co. 25% 
Pid. $5.50 95% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 6% 
Dow Chemical 1354 
Gen, Baking Co. 14% 
Gien. Foods Corp. 59% 
General Mills, Ine. 61 
Merck & Co, ; 25% 
Pid, $3.50 964% 
Pid. $4 111 
Nat. Biscuit Co. 38 
Pid. $7 174 


Pillsbury Mills, Ince. 375% 
Procter & Gamble 68% 





Quaker Oats Co. 36% 
Pid, $6 146% 
Ralston Purina 
Co., $3.75 Ptd. 96 RG 95 95 
St. Regis Paper Co. 235% 137% 19% 19 
std Brands, Ine. 29%, 25 27% 27 
Pid. $4.50 91 80%, &8Y 88 
Sterling Drug 25%, 325%, 344, 33% 
Sunshine Bis., Ine. 735% 66 WM 73 
Victor Chem, Wks. 28%, 244% 78 27% 
Ward Baking Co. 25 whH% «23% 23% 
Pid. $5.50 105 98 ror, 


Stocks not traded: 


Am. Cyanamid, Pfd. 131 138 
Corn Prod. Refin. Co. 173% 174% 
Cream of Wheat 26% 26% 
Dow Chemical, $4 A Pfd. lolly, or 
Gen. Baking Co., $8 Pfd.. 144% 11416 
Gen. Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. 91% 94% 
General Mills, Inc., 354 Pfd. 117 122 
General Mills, Ine., 5° Pfd. 120 1% 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. 86% 90 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 99 100% 
St. Regis Pap. Co., $4.40 Pfd. 95 97% 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. 91 91% 
United Biscuit of America 35% 36% 
United Biscuit of America, 

Pfd. $4.50 : 104 107 
Victor Chem. Wk.s, $3.50 Pfd. 90 92 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 

Quotations on baking, illing and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 


High Low Close Close 
Nov. Nov. 
16, 23, 
1953 1953 1953 
Burry Biscuit Co. 5 2% 3 
Gr. A&P Tea Co. 165 144% 165 
Pid. $5 135% 129%, 133% 133 
Hathaway Bak., 
_., “A” 12%, 9% 9% 9, 
Horn & Hardart Corp of 
N.Y., $8 Pfd. 107 975 10014, 
Novadel-Agene 29% 20% 24% 
Wagner Bak. Co. RRQ Th, 1% 
Pid RIK 7, i 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart 


Corp of New York 17% 18 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 

of New York, $5 Pfd. 132 133% 
Omar, Ine. wh Rt 


Ward Baking Co., 110% 
CANADIAN STOCKS 


Close Close 


Warrants 108'% 


High Low 


Nov. Nov. 
6, 13, 
1953- 1953 1953 
Can, Food Prod. . 1 2% 3.00 3.50 
Pfd. 62 5 5S 5S 
Catelli Food B 23% 19 20 
Consol. Bakeries 9% 7 i% 
Federal Grain 21% Wl 21% 
Pfd. 27 24 26 
Gen. Bakeries 6.00 1.90 ne 
Lake of the Woods 3314 28% 28% 
Maple Leaf Milling 4 6% 7% 
Pid. 90 80 84 
Ogilvie Flour 33 29%, 31% 
Toronto Elevators 14% 12% 12% 
United Grain A 18 17 17 
George Weston 34 26% 323 
Pid. 414% 98% 91% 96% 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 
Bid Asked 


Canada Bread 2.90 3.25 
Pid, B 48 | 
Can, Bakeries il 2% 
Can, Food Prod, A 6 iM 

Catelli Food A 13% 
Inter-City Bakeries 25 

Inter. Milling, Pfd. V7 ROL 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd. 138%, 
McCabe Grain A 12 13 
McCabe Grain B 12 ‘ 
Mid-Pacific Grain 14% 15 
Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. 150 157 
Reliance Grain ...... - wae oe 
St. Lawrence Fl., Pfd. 120 
Standard Brands* . 29 


*U.S. funds, 
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TURKISH GRAIN EXPORTS 
DOWN SHARPLY FROM ’52 
Exports of grain from Turkey dur- 

ing the first three months (July, Au- 

gust and September) of 1953-54, with 
corresponding figures for the same 
period in 1952-53 shown in paren- 
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theses, were as follows: Wheat, 103,- 
212 (168,938) metric tons; barley, 
none (19,614); rye, none (20,300); 
corn, 300 (300). 

Of the 103,212 tons of 
ported during the first quarter of 
1953-54, Spain took 86,984 tons; 
Greece 10,376 tons; Israel 4,450 tons; 


wheat ex- 


Japan 1,100 tons; and the Nether- 
lands 300 tons. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








SUPERINTENDENTS’ GROUP 
SCHEDULES SMOKER DEC. 5 


CHICAGO The annual smoker 
and allied trades’ night for the Chi- 
cago Chapter of the Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents is sched- 
uled for Dec. 5 at the Morrison Ho- 
tel, starting at 5 p.m. and lasting to 
an indeterminate time. The party 
will be in Room 440. 

The smoker, held through the cour- 
tesy of the allied trades of the grain 
processing and elevator industry, is 
the big night of the year in meetings 
of the GEAPS, and the general chair- 
men for the evening promise an en- 
jovable evening. The co-chairmen are: 
A. L. Crow, Crow Chemical Co., Park 
Forest, Ill., and Warren Witt, Screw 
Conveyor Corp., Hammond, Ind. 
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MIDWEST BARLEY GROUP 
NAMES HERBERT LADISH 
MILWAUKEE — At its meeting 

held in Milwaukee the board of di- 

rectors of the Midwest Barley Im- 

provement Assn. elected Herbert H. 

Ladish, president, Ladish Malting 

Co., Milwaukee, as president of the 

association, taking the place of the 

late C. Kurth, Jr. Mr. Ladish had 
served as treasurer of the associa- 

tion since it was organized Aug. 1, 

1945. Walter G. Zinn, vice-president 

and treasurer, Zinn Malting Co., Mil- 

waukee, was named treasurer, suc- 

ceeding Mr. Ladish in that position. 

Herbert Kurth, Milwaukee, was 

elected to the board of directors of 

the association, taking the place of 

C. Kurth, Jr. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

ABA BRANCH SELECTS 


INTERIM COMMITTEE 


CHICAGO — A new committee of 
the Young Bakery Executives branch 
Was appointed on the final day of the 











American Bakers Assn 
vention here recently. 
Richard O. Worland, Dietzen’s Bak- 
eries, Kokomo, Ind., is interim chair- 
man. Others are Gerard Williams, Jr., 
Williams Baking Co., Scranton, Pa.; 
Julian Hexter, Columbia Baking Co., 
Atlanta, Ga.; Herb Dorner, Heine- 
mann’s Bakeries, Chicago; Louis 
Gardner, Gardner Baking Co., Madi- 
son, Wis.; Frank A. Freihofer, Frei- 
hofer Baking Co., Albany, N. Y.; 
Joseph Baldridge, Baldridge Bakeries, 


annual con- 


Lubbock, Texas; H. F. Kleindienst, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York 


City, and Ray Maloney, Ekco Prod- 
ucts Co., Chicago. 

The Young Executives committee 
will hold a meeting in February, 1954, 
at which a chairman will be elected. 
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SYRIAN LOAN PROGRAM 
WASHINGTON~—-Under terms of 
legislative decrees issued on Sept. 1 
and 3, the Syrian Cereals Office was 
authorized to take delivery of 1953- 
crop wheat and barley and to issue 
warehouse receipts to owners against 
such deliveries. The Banque de Syrie 
et du Liban has been authorized to 
loan up to 70% of the current mar- 
ket value of the grain, accepting the 
warehouse receipts as collateral. The 
rate of interest proposed is 4%. The 
amount of a loan obtainable by pro- 
ducers would depend on the amount 

of foreign matter in the wheat. 
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RAY P. REID ELECTED 
HEAD OF COLUMBUS CLUB 


COLUMBUS—Ray P. Reid, manu- 
facturers’ agent, Circleville, Ohio, 
was elected chairman of the Colum- 
bus Feed Club at the regular monthly 
dinner meeting of the group at the 
Ft. Hayes Hotel in Columbus the 
evening of Nov. 6. Named as co-chair- 
man was George M. Brinker, Nation- 
al Distillers Products Corp., Colum- 
bus. 

Other officers elected were: C. C 
Welch, New England By-Products 
Corp., Columbus, secretary; Ernest V. 
Roush, Ostrander (Ohio) Farmers 
Exchange, treasurer. One new direc- 
tor, W. S. Thompson, Ohio Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Columbus, was 
named. 

Lloyd Stiles, General Bag Corp., 
Delaware, Ohio, was renamed chair- 
man of the publicity for the coming 
year. James L. Dill, Jr.. L. J. Dill 
Grain Co., Columbus, served as chair- 
man of the program committee for 
the evening. 

Ralph L. Belcher, research super- 
visor at Battelle Memorial Institute, 
Columbus, was guest speaker for the 
meeting. He used slides and charts 
during his talk on “The Use of Radio- 
isotopes in Agriculture.” He former- 
ly worked for the Monsanto Chemical 
Co. in Oak Ridge, Tenn., and now is 
working on peace-time applications 
of radio-isotopes. 





J. F. IMBS MII 


LLING C( ), ST. LOUIS, 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 








ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgie Chicago, Ill. 





90 John Street 


Dalles, Texes 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 


New York 


San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canede 
























“VV ESTCENTRAL cooperative crain company- 


GRAIN EXCHANGE— OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL FACILITIES IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, FREMONT AND 200 AFFILIATED 


CouNTRY ELEVATORS 


PAWNEE— TURKEY 


These famous wheats again 
comprise nearly all of the new 
crop available to you out of 
Nebraska. Millers depend on 
Nebraska wheat to produce 
the best baking results. The 
demand is good, but our spe- 
cialists are ready to pick the 
best of the crop for you. Con- 
tact us now! 
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John H. Daniels 


NEW POSITION—The appointment of James W. Moore to the newly-created 
position of general sales manager of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. has been 
announced by Thomas L. Daniels, president. Mr. Moore, who has been vice 
president and director of linseed oil sales, will assume his new duties imme- 
diately. John H. Daniels has been named director of linseed oil sales. Mr. 
Moore, who started with A-D-M in 1928, was named purchasing agent in 1931. 
He was made director of special oil sales in 1935, elected a vice president and 
director in 1946 and appointed to the executive committee in 1949. A native 
of St. Paul, he attended St. Paul Academy, the Hill School in Pottstown, Pa., 
and the University of Minnesota. John H. Daniels joined A-D-M in 1946 follow- 
ing service with the U.S. Field Artillery. Following three years’ experience as 
a flax buyer, he spent two years in the canned linseed oil department. He was 
made assistant to Mr. Moore in 1951. He is a graduate of St. Paul Academy, 
Phillips Exeter Academy and Yale University. 





~? 
Rye Disappearance 

‘ ® Vg? 

Gains Slightly; 

. ° 
Supplies Average 

WASHINGTON--Disappearance of 
rye during the July-September quar- 
ter totaled 7.6 million bushels this 
season, compared with 7.3 million last 
year and the five-year average of 7.4 
million, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports in its quarterly rye 
market summary. 

The increased disappearance was 
attributed mainly to a larger quan- 
tity consumed for alcohol production. 
Milling of rye for flour was about 
the same as last year at 1.3 million 
bushels. Only about 1,000 bu. rye were 
exported during the quarter, the 
smallest amount for the period since 
1944. Feeding of rye totaled 3.5 mil- 
lion bushels, about the same as a 
year ago 

Production of rye in 1953, estimat- 
ed at 17.5 million bushels, was the 
smallest crop since 1934 with the 
exception of last year’s crop of only 
15.9 million bushels. Domestic sup- 
plies of rye for 1953-54 total 23.7 
million bushels. This compares with 
19.8 million bushels a year ago and 
27 million the 5-year (1946-50) aver- 
age. Rye imports totaled over 4 mil- 
lion bushels the first quarter of this 
season, compared with less than one 
half million for the same period a 
vear earlier 


Stocks Larger 

Stocks of rye in all positions on 
ect. 1 totaled 20.3 million bushels. 
This is nearly 7.3 million more than 
last year’s Oct. 1 stocks but about 
the same as the five-year average. 
Farm stocks of 10.2 million bushels 
compare with 6.5 million a year ago 
and 11.4 million the average. Oct. 1 
stocks at terminals amounted to 6.2 
million bushels as against 3.3 million 
last year and 6.2 million two years 
ago. Interior mill and elevator stocks 
totaled 3.8 million bushels this year 
compared with 3.2 million a year ago. 


World production of rye in 1953 
was estimated at 1,570 million bush- 
els by the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice. This is slightly less than the 1952 
crop of 1,600 million bushels and 9°; 
below the prewar average of 1,732 
million bushels. Europe’s rye crop 
of 665 million bushels is slightly be- 
low last year’s crop due to the small- 
er acreage. 

Rye production in Canada for 1953 
estimated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics at 29.3 million bushels is 
4.7 million more than the 1952 crop 
and the largest of record. Last year 
the U.S. imported 5.6 million bushels 
of rye from Canada. This compares 
with 1.3 million bushels imported dur- 
ing 1951-52 and 3 million in 1950-51 

Rye prices declined this summer 
along with other grains and in Sep- 
tember were at the lowest point since 
1945. However, prices advanced some- 
what in October. No. 2 rye at Minne- 
apolis averaged $1.21 bu. in October 
compared with $1.14 in September 
and $1.91 in October, 1952. The 1954 
rye crop will be supported at an av- 
erage rate of $1.43 bu. or the same 
as the rate for the 1953 crop. With 
prices below the support level, farm- 
ers put 1,248,000 bu. of 1953-crop rye 
under support through Sept. 15 com- 
pared with only 55,000 of 1952-crop 
rve at the same time a year ago. 
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AMF INCOME REACHES 
ALL-TIME 9-MONTH HIGH 


NEW YORK—The American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co. did more busi- 
ness in the first three quarters ol 
this year than in all of record-break- 
ing 1952 with an all-time operating 
net income high for nine months of 
$3,024,000, Morehead Patterson, AME 
board chairman and president has re- 
ported. 

After preferred dividends, consoli- 
dated net income for the first nine 
months of 1953 ending Sept. 30 to- 
taled $3,053,000 equal to $1.58 per 
share on 1,934,230 shares of common 


stock against $2,594,000 or $1.41 per 
share on 1,838,536 shares of common 
stock for the corresponding period of 
1952. These figures for 1953 do not 
include a non-recurring profit of 
$684,000, equal to 35¢ per common 
share, from sale and lease-back of the 
Dayton plant. 

AMF’s gross sales, rentals and 
royalties for this year’s first nine 
months amounted to $106,099,000 not 
only a record AMF high for the peri- 
od but above the company’s 1952 an- 
nual gross, greatest in AMF history, 
of $105,821,000. For the first nine 
months of 1952, AMF reported a 
gross of $71,099,000. 
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Mill Official Lists 
i Bad Sales Habits 


DES MOINES—Four “don’ts” for 
salesmen were outlined to some 300 
sales executives attending the Na- 
tional Sales Executives Central Iowa 
Sales Conference in Des Moines Oct. 
23 by T. S. Paulsen, vice president 
in charge of purchasing, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. of Minneapolis. 

Mr. Paulsen said there are four 
opening habits that get a salesman 
off to a bad start, according to most 
purchasing agents. He listed them as: 

The salesman who breezes in and 
says, ‘‘Remember me?” 

The salesman who starts off by 
saying, “I just happened to be in the 
building and thought I’d stop in.” 

The salesman who begins smoking 
the moment he sits down at your 
desk. 

The salesman who wants to take 
you to a football game the first time 
he meets you. 
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JOINS PIONEER MILLS 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS —E. W. 
Dodson has accepted a position as 
superintendent of Pioneer Flour 
Mills, San Antonio. He formerly was 
superintendent of the Morrison Mill- 
ing Co., Denton, Texas. 
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CONSULTING SERVICE 
KANSAS CITY — John Rich, re- 
tired superintendent of the Comman- 
der-Larabee Milling Co., Kansas City, 
has announced that he will offer a 
consulting service on mill problems 

and flows. 











Stacy B. Randle 
PRESIDENT—Stacy B. Randle, New 
Brunswick, N.J., is the new president 
of the Association of American Feed 
Control Officials. He was vice presi- 
dent prior to his recent election at 
the annual meeting in Washington. 
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Texas Law Now 
Provides Tonnage 
Reporting System 


COLLEGE STATION, TEX AS— 
One of the new provisions in the 
Texas Feeding Stuffs Law this year is 
a tonnage reporting system in addi- 
tion to the previously existing provi- 
sions requiring the use of tags on 
feeds sold in the state, it was pointed 
out recently. 

The law as changed by the 53rd 
Legislature provides that, in lieu of 
the requirement for affixing the tax 
tag, any manufacturer, importer, 
agent or seller may apply to the di- 
rector of the Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station for a permit to re- 
port the feed tonnage sold and to pay 
the inspection tax of 10¢ per ton on 
the basis of this report. And, the 
director will grant the permit upon 
compliance with certain requirements, 
including the keeping of records nec- 
essary to indicate the tonnage sold. 

Feed packed in bags or other con- 
tainers sold under the tonnage report- 
ing system must bear labeling as is 
required for feed sold under the in- 
spection tax tag system. Such label- 
ing may appear on the bags or on 
labels attached to the bags. Feeds 
sold in bulk under the tonnage re- 
porting system must be accompanied 
by a written or printed statement 
showing the same information as re- 
quired for feeds sold in bags. 

Another change in the law has to 
do with “special-formula feed” and 
“custom milling” or “custom mixing.” 
Sales of special-formula feed, or cus- 
tom milling or mixing, or a combina- 
tion of these, are specified as being 
exempt from registration, inspection 
tax, labeling and certain other feed 
law provisions. However, officials say 
that provisions of this new section of 
the law are conflicting. 

“Special-formula feed” is defined as 
a “mixture prepared for and accord- 
ing to the instructions of a consumer- 
buyer from ingredients which are or 
have been purchased wholly from the 
person who manufactures, processes 
or mixes such mixture.” 

“Custom milling” or “custom mix- 
ing” are defined as “milling, mixing 
or processing where all the ingredi- 
ents are delivered by the owner there- 
of or by his agent (which agent shall 
not be the miller, mixer or processor 
or his employee) to the mill and are 
processed according to his instruc- 
tions.” 

The regulations say that special- 
formula and custom mixed or milled 
feed must be accompanied by an in- 
voice to the consumer-buyer showing 
the total amount of feed in the lot, 
the amount of each ingredient and 
the name of the buyer. A copy of each 
invoice must be filed with the experi- 
ment station director at the end of 
each quarter. 
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SPAIN’S WHEAT IMPORT 
NEEDS LARGELY COVERED 


WASHINGTON—Spain will have 
to import at least 25 million bushels 
of wheat during 1953-54 in order to 
meet consumption needs, unless ra- 
tioning is enforced. 

According to the Minister of Com- 
merce, about 28 million bushels have 
already been contracted for at a cost 
of $60 million. The 1953 wheat crop 
in Spain is estimated at 120 million 
bushels, 50 million bushels less than 
the 1952 harvest of 170 million 
bushels. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





1954 


Jan. 15.—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 
1367 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, Ill, 


Jan. 23-25— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa. Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 E. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jan. 28—National Macaroni Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Flamingo Hotel, Mi- 
ami Beach, Fla.; sec., Robert M. 
Green, 139 No. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Ill. 


Jan. 31-Feb. 2—Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Carter Hotel, Cleveland; sec., Roy 
Ferguson, Seneca Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Jan. 31-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Feb. 3-5—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., Sid- 
ney Baudier, 204 Board of Trade 
Bldg., New Orleans, La. 

Feb. 15-17—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Hotel 
Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn.; Sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Feb. 17—The Mutual Millers and 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; Sec., Mrs. G. A. Bent- 
ley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., Jamestown, 
N.Y. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 2— Colorado Grain, 
Milling and Feed Dealers Assn.; Shir- 
ley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Sec., 
Ralph Booze, 605 Mining Exchange 
Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 

March 14-17—Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; Sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago 13, Il. 

Apr. 21-24—Southern Bakers Assn.; 
Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Petersburg, 
Fla.; Sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

April 26-28—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

May 2-4—Texas Bakers’ Assn.; 
Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas; 
Sec., Mrs. G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty 
Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

May 2-5—National Fisheries Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Mgr., Mal Xavier, 1614 Twen- 
tieth St., N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

May 3-4— Associated Bakers of 
Minn.; Lowry Hotel, St. Paul; Sec., 
J. M. Long, 623—14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

May 10-12—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines; Sec., Nor- 
man X. Swenson, 113 South Court St., 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 

May 16-17—National Association of 
Flour Distributors; Hotel Astor, New 
York City; Sec., Wayne G. Martin, 
114 E. 40th Street, New York 16, New 
York. 

May 17-19——Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 23-27—American Assn. of 
Cereal Chemists; Hotel Cosmopolitan, 
Denver, Colo.; Sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, NJ. 

May 23-27—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; Sec., 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City. 


May 28-29—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke, Va.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, UL 

June 12-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring, Maine; Sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan; 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 

June 13-14—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver; Sec., 
Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, Denver 1, 
Colo. 

June 19-21—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C.; Sec., Mrs. Louise 
Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., Char- 
lotte 7, N.C. 

June 21-23—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. and Bakers Club of Balti- 
more, The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

duly 25-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbriar Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, Va.; sec., Edward John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

Sept. 12-15—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Fall Conference and Recrea- 
tion Party; French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; Sec’s., In- 
diana Bakers Assn., Charles P. Ehlers, 
2236 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis; 
Illinois Bakers Assn., Marion B. Mc- 
Clelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
eatur, DIL; Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 W. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Sept. 26-28—Southern Bakers Assn. 
Production Conference, Hotel  Bilt- 
more, Atlanta; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 8, Ga. 

1955 

Jan. 30-Feb. 1—Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; summer convention, the 
Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va.; 
Sec., Emmet Cary, 16 McClelland 
Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 








DON’T NEGLECT Elevator Heads 
—They Start Fires 


AVOID CHOKES —sut tt 2 Choke Occurs 


Examine Head Pulley Immediately 


. Several recent fires have occurred from failure to do so 





If too hot for hand, cool with water or CTC or 
COz¢ extinguisher fluid 


If Belt Is Smoking FLOOD IT 
Mitt MuTuat Fire PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 















The Great Southwest offers the finest wheats 
in all ranges of protein for shipment in any 
direction. And we offer the finest of service 
to millers. We are closely in touch with mar- 
kets. From experience, we have a wide 
knowledge of millers’ problems. And we 
conduct our business on the principle that 
extra care and extra effort are priceless in- 
gredients of every transaction. 


GRAIN CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. « GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 © PhoneL. D. 98 
STOCKYARDS STATION 
SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Cc agers 


Lewis W. Senford 
Manager 











Phone 3316 
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All Play and No Work—and You 
Have a Convention 


By C. B. LARRABEE 
President of Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 


Fk THIS column sounds a little 

querulous, lay it to a gnawing 
dyspepsia plus an attack of mental 
malaise caused by many years of con- 
vention-going. 

There are 
ventions. 

First is the short, one-day meeting 
held in a city hotel. Those who go, 
go because they want to work. They 
work hard. They get a lot out of 
their work 

A second type of city convention 
lasts two or three days. Often it is 
built around an exhibition. Many of 
those who go to the convention never 
discover where the exhibition is. 

There are morning and afternoon 
business sessions. There usually are 


several kinds of con- 


a couple of lunches addressed by big 
names who have no particular mes- 
sage for the particular audience, but 


who are put on the program on the 
quaint theory that more people will 
come out to hear a big name who 
has nothing to say than will come 
out to hear a little name who has 
a message. Then there is a banquet, 
characterized by chicken and _ peas, 
a stuffed-shirt speaker and a toast- 
master. 

Sometimes some good comes out 
of such conventions. A good conven- 
tion planner can build a worth-while 
program, arrange it so that most of 
the members of the association are 
awake at most of the meetings and 
still leave plenty of time “free for 
entertainment.” 

Growing in 


fresco or 


popularity is the al- 
golfing convention. In its 
franker forms it is called an outing, 


and nobody is expected to do any- 
thing but play golf and lift a few 
cocktails 

In its more grandiose forms it is 


held at a well-known watering place 
(the word “watering” being used in 
its more ironical connotations) and 
usually lasts at least three days. Ses- 
sions are held in the morning, but 
great care is taken that no business 
will be allowed to interfere with 


golf in the afternoon. These conven- 
tions usually have a banquet of some 
kind, too 

Sometimes even these conventions 


accomplish quite a lot of work. But 
they usually three days to wind 
up What could be comfortably wound 


use 


up in a day of good hard-working 
sessions 
Finally, there is the type of al- 


fresco convention where nobody does 
anything. A corporal’s guard shows 
up at the meeting to listen to speak- 
ers who, they are experi- 
enced at this kind of thing, probably 
put in long hours of preparation in 
order to speak to a dozen people. 


unless 


But most of the members are frank- 
ly out for a good time—and they 
get it. 

It is this last type of convention 
that I think might well be abolished. 
It is a waste of executive time and 
company money. Usually the most 
vociferous defenders of this type of 
affair sit around the large summer 
hotel after a hard day of golf and 
complain that “You can’t get an 
honest day’s work out of the working 
man any more.” 

To be serious for a moment, it 
seems to me that American business 
ought to take another good long 








look at this whole convention sys- 
tem. A few conventions are very, 
very good. Some others are pretty 
good. But for my money far too 
many are time-wasters. 

If business ever gets to a state 
where it needs to save money, I 
suggest with all due humility that 
the first cut be made not in the ad- 


vertising appropriation but in con- 
vention expense.—Reprinted from 
Printers’ Ink, Oct. 2, 1953. Copy- 


right 1953 by Printers’ Ink Pub. Co., 
Inc., 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, N.Y. 
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In both the Old World and the 
New, says Paul C. Mangelsdorf in 
Scientific American, the science of 
astronomy was invented by cereal 
growers, and with it a calendar and 
system of arithmetic. 








Looking Backward 


into the files of The Northwestern Miller .... . 








25 Years Ago: 


Item: “Millers and bakers, notic- 
ing a drop in the consumption of 
their products, have put on a cam- 
paign against the fad of women starv- 
ing themselves to achieve a boyish 
figure, and through this have in- 
creased the consumption of carbo- 
hydrates,” said Dr. Morris Fish- 
bein, editor of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, in an 
address in Minneapolis. He declared 
that American girls are getting away 
from the starvation diet fad which 
has swept the country in the last 
three or four years, and as a result 
their health is being improved. 

Said Henry Stude, president of the 
American Bakers Assn., outlining the 
association’s aims: “In lieu of the 
policy of the survival of the fittest, 
we subscribe to the policy of making 
the unfit fit. We shall seek to make 
those who join with us fit—fit to stand 
the modern competition—and restrain 
those who are at variance with a set 
of rules of business conduct; and 
to educate them in the art and sci- 
ence of baking, and production, and 
distribution. And, if this availeth 
naught—if, after this, they by their 
slothfulness are prejudiced or unable 
to keep step, they will at least have 
the advantage of finding it out before 
the sheriff.” 

Commander-Larabee Corp. pur- 
chased the 1,100-bbl. mill of the 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co. at 
Buffalo. 

Daniel Crosby, for 30 years head 
of the Crosby Roller Milling Co. at 
Topeka, Kansas, died at his home 
there, aged 93. 

The Millers National Federation 
took the first definite step toward 


organizing the milling industry in a 
defensive and offensive campaign in 
the cause of white flour and its prod- 
ucts. By unanimous vote it not only 
reasserted its indorsement of the Na- 
tional Food Bureau but approved 
plans of its special committee on 
publicity to take that organization 
under protection of the federation 
and conduct it thereafter as a spon- 
sored and related but independent ac- 
tivity. Plans were adopted for reor- 
ganizing the bureau, previously a 
local group formed to combat anti- 
white bread propaganda. Sydney An- 
derson, president of the federation, 
was elected president of the bureau, 
and George Livingston, Livingston 
Economic Service, treasurer. H. T. 
Corson, who remained as executive 
manager of the Bureau, planned to 
move his headquarters to Chicago. 

R. J. S. Carter succeeded J. H. 
Mayhew as president of the Carter- 
Mayhew Co. (now the Hart-Carter 
Co.). 


50 Years Ago: 


Death claimed Charles A. Miner, 
president of the Miner-Hillard Mill- 
ing Co. of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Widening of the Chicago River, in- 
cident to the improvement of Chica- 
go’s draining system, necessitated the 
razing of the Star & Crescent Mill- 
ing Co.’s mill and elevator, built in 
1868, and the plant of the Northern 
Milling Co. 

The George Urban Milling Co.’s 
new 1,000-bbl. mill at Buffalo was 
in operation 135 days after the foun- 
dations had been laid. 

The Hecker mill, belonging to the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., 
was sold to the City of New York. 
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The space occupied by the mill was 
wanted by the city for part of the 
terminal for the new East River 
bridge. The price, $625,000, included 
only the buildings and real estate, 
not the machinery. 

Charles H. Briggs, having re- 
ceived his baccalaureate degree in sci- 
ence at Cornell University, and hav- 
ing pursued his studies of chemistry 
still further at the universities of 
California and Minnesota, was in 
charge of the flour testing laboratory 
established in Minneapolis by A. W. 
Howard, one of the pioneers in this 
field. 

Washburn-Crosby Co. was operat- 
ing its new-acquired 700-bbl. mill at 
Louisville, Ky. 

Death came to J. B. M. Kehlor, 
owner of the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., 
St. Louis. 


75 Years Ago: 


Item: “There are over 25,000 mills 
in this country, employing more than 
60,000 men whose yearly wages 
amount to $20,000,000. The yearly 
product is 50,000,000 barrels of flour, 
4,000,000 barrels being exported. 
Pennsylvania takes the lead cs to 
number, having 3,000 mills, while the 
Minnesota mills are the largest and 
employ the greatest average number 
of hands, five to each mill.” 

A new Schoellkopf & Matthews 
mill, powered by the waters of Ni- 
agara Falls, was nearing completion 
at Buffalo, N.Y. 

The mill at Gaysport, Pa., proudly 
shipped 110 bbl. flour to Alexandria, 
Egypt. 
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SHARING OUR WEALTH—In ad- 
dition to being the most richly pro- 
ductive, America’s economic system 
does a better job of “sharing the 
wealth” produced than any other sys- 
tem the world has ever tried. Where 
else do so many people own homes 
and automobiles, have bank accounts 
and insurance policies, enjoy televi- 
sion sets, automatic washers, refrig- 
erators, home freezers? What’s more, 
our system is getting better all the 
time in distributing the good things 
produced, to those who produce 
them, through higher wages.—WNa- 
tional Association of Manufacturers’ 
Industrial Press Service. 


eee 
SUCCESS 


Each of us longs for success, 
But in a different way: 

Sure that it brings happiness— 
Hopefully waiting the day. 
Fortune is some people’s goal; 
Others seek public acclaim. 

Keeping ahead of the dole 
Satisfies some who scorn fame. 

Riches and triumphs? Well, yes; 
Maybe, though, you are seeing 

One must be frst a success 
Just as a human being. 


—Carl C. Helm 
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NOT MUCH OF A RECESSION 

F WE can continue the already established pat- 
| tern of “rolling readjustments” in difficult 
spots (the quoted term seems to be borrowed from 
the sports page’s “rolling with the punch’), not 
much of a recession lies immediately ahead of us. 
This is the assurance of Harry Bullis of General 
Mills as it came over the air the other day in a 
radio address. His general conclusion was that 
1954 should be a good year, about on the order of 
1952 but not quite so good as 1953—down about 
5% perhaps—-but nevertheless “a year of satis- 
faction to us all and high employment and output 
as well.” 

As for a depression on the 1929-1933 model, 
Mr. Bullis thinks no such thing is possible. He 
reasons from the present liquidity of banks, gov- 
ernment insurance of deposits, old age pensions, 
unemployment compensation, the high level of 
savings, long-period mortgages with monthly 
amortization payments, and industry generally in 
a reasonably liquid position. Added to all these 
safeguards is what is called “the automatic built- 
in flexibility of the American tax structure.” This 
means that when there is a decline in business 
earnings, that decline is greatly cushioned by the 
reduction in federal income taxes which must be 
paid. For business men who are subject to progres- 
sively high rates, a reduction in income is accom- 
panied by an even more rapid decline in taxes. 

Growth in population is emphasized as another 
optimistic factor. In the last two decades 32 mil- 
lion new consumers have come on the scene and 
their impact upon the economy is now reaching 
maximum intensity. Basic farm problems are not 
yet solved, but, comments Mr. Bullis, ‘figures pub- 
lished a short time ago show that prices of agri- 
cultural products as a whole are now averaging 
91% of parity.” 

Mr. Bullis takes comfort in governmental apti- 
tude for defending the economy against recession. 
“T believe,” he says, “that President Eisenhower 
and his advisors are working on the theory that 
the best defense against recession is quick action. 
The administration has been abreast of the situa- 
tion, and there is no reason to conclude it would 
fail in attempting remedial measures were they 
at any time warranted.” 

Concluding philosophy, quoted from Mr. Bullis’ 
script: “Any forecast is made difficult because one 
can never judge the psychological attitude of the 
public which can become so fearful as to create 
the dangers which it fears. Most people agree that 
there is no reason for rolling readjustments to get 
out of hand; but the disturbing factor is the psy- 
chological attitude of the business public as it 
surveys the process. It is inclined to forget that 
a trend toward a balanced budget and a sane 
economy is basically sound.” 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THE “TREATS OR TRICKS” WAY 

HE Hallowe'en Washington safari of the cat- 
se men was both climax and anticlimax of 
the recent fire-the-losing-football-coach assault 
upon Secretary Benson. The crusaders’ demands 
and the anguished references to individual losses 
of as much as $100,000, which seemed only to 
nourish the implication that previous gains may 
have been equally as big, were promptly spotted 
by press and public as timely revelations of the 
absurd degree to which political farmers had car- 
ried the anti-Benson hysteria. The “treats or 
tricks” technique defeated itself and served only 
te damage the cattle raisers’ cause and to add 
another question-mark to the whole theory of 
subsidized farm products. 

Difficult as things have been for the beef boys, 
they weren't quite so bad as they were made to 
seem by those who accept fancy for fact and who 
are in the habit of converting both at will into 
political propaganda. And now, it appears, things 
are on the up and up again on the cattle front. 
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Analysts of the Corn Belt Farm Dailies think the 
outlook is fine. They say: 

“All in all, it appears that the cattle feeder is 
headed for a better season, despite the competi- 
tion he is sure to have. Guesses by competent 
observers indicate that this could be a year of 
‘average or better’ profits on cattle ventures.” 

Beef production has been at record levels, the 
review points out. Every month in 1953 has seen 
the cattle slaughter far above the corresponding 
1952 month. It now appears that when the year’s 
totals are tallied, beef production will be more 
than 30% above 1952. 

By the end of September, the cattle slaughter 
total was already over a million head larger than 
the nine-month total of 1947, which was the previ- 
ous record year. Thus there is nothing in the 
annals of beef production history in the U.S. which 
will even approach this year’s cattle slaughter 
volume. 

The farm paper group points out that this tre- 
mendous beef output is the direct result of two 
things: An all-time high record cattle population 
just under 94 million head—and record cattle feed- 
ing, based on what turned out to be unwarranted 
optimism by feeders. Emboldened by a series of 
good years in the feed lot, attractive prices for 
live cattle, and a record corn supply, cattle feeders 
stocked their farms last fall as never before. 

The result of their efforts was production of a 
record supply of fed cattle, the big price break of 
1952-53, and financial losses that broke some men, 
and came near to breaking many others. The gross 
feeding margin, as estimated by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, figured out to a loss of about 
$24.50 per head on choice yearling steers for the 
season. That compares with a gross profit of $21 
a head in the preceding season, and a profit of $83 
a head the season before. 

As might have been expected, the reverses of 
last season have discouraged many cattle feeders 
and left the undiscouraged extremely cautious, the 
review observes. The speculative element—feeders 
who are in or out of feeding as profit prospects 
are good or bad—apparently will be out this com- 
ing season. 

Purchase of fewer replacement cattle, the rela- 
tive attractiveness of putting corn under loan in- 
stead of on a steer’s back and the effects of drouth 
on pasturage are some of the many reasons whys 
observers think fewer cattle will be fed this season 
than last. Demand is another profit factor which 
still looks good. Beef is being consumed in tre- 
mendous volume and will continue on the same 
basis barring any severe jolt to the economy 
within the next year. Beef stocks in storage are 
around the lowest level in two years, despite the 
record output. And the government is committed 
to the purchase of more than 200 million pounds 
of beef (equivalent to between 750,000 and one 
million head of cattle) and much of this will be 
delivered out of future supply. 

No such facts and representations as these 
were used in support of the cattle men’s hysterical 
demands for profit-security. Fortunately neither 
Secretary Benson nor the general public, includ- 
ing a responsible part of the agricultural world, 
is unaware of these and other sober realities gov- 
erning the farm problem. A “notice to corre- 
spondents” from the office of the Secretary reports 
in this fashion on Mr. Benson’s “mail,”” which is 
described as unusually large in volume: 

“More than 1,500 telegrams, letters and post- 


cards had been received by the Secretary up to 
Nov. 12 commenting on his general policies, his 
attitude toward price supports on beef cattle, and 
his reorganization of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. They were more than 17 to 1 in favor of the 
Secretary's actions and opinions. 

“Strongest support appeared in the 1,000 com 
munications on the Secretary's over-all agricul- 
tural policies, with 954 writers expressing approval 
and 46 being opposed. Of the 469 who wrote o1 
wired about beef cattle supports, 438 praised Sec- 
retary Benson for his stand; and 31 asked that he 
take more definite action on supporting beef cattle 
prices. 

“The Secretary has received 36 communications 
in regard to his announcement of Nov. 2 putting 
the reorganization of the Department into effect 
Only three of them expressed opposition to the 
Secretary's plans; the other 33 favored them 

“The public response apparently was entirely 
spontaneous. Letters, wires and postcards came 
from all of the 48 states and from people in nearly 
all walks of life. A large percentage of the writers 
are farmers and ranchers. A few of the letters 
from farmers who favored price supports on beet 
cattle told of real distress resulting from drouth 
and low cattle prices. A larger number who did 
not want the Government to support beef cattle 
prices, likewise told of serious losses they had 
suffered.” 

Take it or leave—-this is what Secretary Ben- 
son's staff says. To it may appropriately be added 
the sentiments of a member of the flour milling 
industry-—-one of the many who have spoken in 
similar vein. The voice, speaking by letter to Sec- 
retary Benson, is that of E. W. Morrison, president 
of the Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas, who 
Says: 

“From press reports, I observe a great deal of 
criticism is now directed toward your administra- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture, a large part 
of which I feel is totally undeserved. For that rea- 
son I thought perhaps a word of encouragement 
would be in order and might help in a small way to 
balance some of the criticism directed toward you 
While I am a farmer myself, and on my farms I 
cooperate with the Soil Conservation Programs, 
not alone because of the benefits that are paid, 
but also because the programs which they advo- 
cate should be carried out if there are no benefits, 
and I find them profitable for that reason. How- 
ever, I do feel that the principles of giving sub- 
sidies or price support to any segment of our popu- 
lation is a dangerous one that has no end, and 
all such schemes violate the laws of economics 
and cannot long endure. I feel that you deserve 
the commendation of the American people for the 
statesmanship that’s required to recognize these 
facts, and for your courage in fearlessly taking 
your stand in the face of criticism. I say: ‘Let the 
good work go on.'’ 


———BREAD I6 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


THE RETURN TO STATEHOOD 

RESIDENT EISENHOWER told the recent 
iP cnctine of governors in Seattle that his “in- 
destructible conviction” is that state governments 
must hold their traditional place in our country 
or “we are not going to have America as we have 
known it.’ Already the President has re-estab- 
lished a concept of federal-state relations that was 
largely discarded during the New Deal and the 
Fair Deal. 

Former President Hoover has agreed to head 
a commission which will recommend curtailments 
of federal powers. He can be expected to do a 
thorough job. 

Federal-state relationships are in such a tangle 
that cutting a path through them is slow-going. 
But we may all take comfort from the thought 
that the program for returning to the states the 
powers usurped by the federal government during 
the past two decades is in motion 
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Policies Defended by Official 


TORONTO. Speaking in the Ca- 
nadian House of Commons Nov. 18, 
Clarence D. Howe, minister of trade 
and commerce, vigorously defended 
the government's wheat marketing 
policies and produced evidence to 
show that rather than spelling calam- 
ity, the surplus of wheat that had 
piled up in the west was a blessing 
for which prairie farmers should be 
thankful. 

Pointing out that the western grain 
producers will receive this year the 
largest cash income in history, a total 
of $1.104,000,000, Mr. Howe rejected 
a demand by opposition politicians 
that the government make an initial 
payment for wheat stored on farms 
because of the lack of elevator space. 

Mr. Howe declared “It is impor- 
tant that the country should have the 
facts about the current grain situa- 
tion and should not be misled by 
propaganda that has been spread 
abroad by those who are trying to 
discredit the Canadian Wheat Board 
method of handling grain or who are 
interested in making the outlook ap- 
pear as black as possible.” 


High Yields Produce Heavy Stocks 

The heavy stocks of wheat now on 
hand had not accumulated because of 
a lack of export sales or because of 
the planting of excess acreages, Mr. 
Howe asserted, but because of phe- 
nomenal yields. The 1952 crop was 
the largest ever grown on the prairies, 
the 1953 crop was the second largest 
and the 1951 crop the fourth largest. 
Never before had two bumper crops 
followed one another and they were 
now faced with the proceeds of three 
bumper The normal annual 
crop in western Canada was around 
350 million bushels, and prior to 1951 
the 2l-year average was 329 million 
bushels. Total production in the past 
three years had been 1,777 million 
bushels, equal to five ordinary crops. 

Mr. Howe refused to look upon this 
result as a calamity and he pointed 
out that if only average crops had 
been grown on the prairies in the past 
three years it would not have been 
possible to satisfy the world demand 
for Canadian wheat. He alsd stated 
that Canada had never sold so much 
Wheat so rapidly as during the two 
crop years ended July 31, 1953. Com- 
pared with those two years, the pres- 
ent movement was down although 
the reduction was not as great as 
some people had suggested. From 
Aug. 1, 1953, to Nov. 4 export clear- 
ances of wheat and flour amounted to 
80.7 million bushels as against 103.7 
million bushels for the same period a 


crops 


year ago 

Mr. Howe recalled that at one time 
the wheat board was criticized for 
selling wheat at what people con- 
sidered were prices lower than could 
have been obtained. Now, however, 


the board was being criticized for the 
opposite reason, that prices were 
being held too high. To be criticized 
for keeping prices down, when such 
criticism was unjustified, was annoy- 
ing but it did not do any harm to 


sales of Canadian wheat and flour. 
Such criticism was welcome because 
it made vood reading in overseas 


markets. But to be 
holding pri 


criticized for 
es higher than they should 
be, when such criticism was unjusti- 
fied, was quite another thing, Mr. 
Howe maintained. It could serve no 
purpose other than to influence buy- 
ers to avoid forward commitments, in 
the hope that prices would eventually 
be lower ; 

Mr. Howe continued “The buyers of 
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Canadian Wheat Board’s Trade 


wheat the world over know the facts 
of the current wheat situation at 
least as well as they are known in 
Canada. They can be depended upon 
to buy shrewdly and it is to be ex- 
pected that they will emphasize the 
bearish aspects of the situation. They 
need no help from people in Canada 
who, it would seem, were more eon- 
cerned with discrediting the present 
system of the wheat board operation 
than they were to assist in the dis- 
posal of Canadian wheat.” 


U.K. Market Still Large 


Continuing his statement Mr. Howe 
said “I am pleased to be able to re- 
port that Canadian wheat and flour 
is moving steadily into the U.K., 
which has always been, and I hope 
always will be, Canada’s biggest mar- 
ket for wheat and wheat products. 
Now that the business of importing 
wheat and flour has been restored to 
the private trade, purchases are being 
made from day to day in relatively 
small quantities to meet the needs of 
individual mills, just as they were 
made in prewar years. The situation 
is complicated, too, by the fact that 
the U.K. government is turning its 
larger than normal stocks over to the 
private trade. There are no longer 
large bulk contracts, but these indi- 
vidual purchases add up, and I hope 
that before the end of the crop year 
the U.K. will have bought very sub- 
stantial quantities from Canada.” 

Wheat agreement or no _ wheat 
agreement, Canadian wheat was fully 
competitive in the U.K. market, Mr. 
Howe asserted. It was fully competi- 
tive now and there was no reason to 
believe that the British mills would 
buy less from Canada than they 
would otherwise buy because the U.K. 
was not a member of the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement. Canada was 
already getting a fair share of the 


British market and Mr. Howe ex- 
pressed the belief that the share was 
as large, if not larger, than in any 
peace-time year. 





BREAD (|S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW RICHARDSON BRANCH 

WINNIPEG—James Richardson & 
Sons, Ltd., with offices across Canada, 
opened a branch at Brandon, Mani- 
toba, Nov. 16, according to an an- 
nouncement by the general manager, 
R. D. Baker. This is the sixth new 
office to be opened by the company 
this year. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS’ 
NET PROFIT INCREASES 


WINNIPEG—Delegates to the 47th 
annual meeting of the United Grain 
Growers, Ltd., held here last week, 
heard J. E. Brownlee, president, re- 
port a consolidated net profit of $648,- 
548 for the year ending July 31, 1953. 
The U.G.G. operates 621 country ele- 
vators in the prairie provinces and 
terminal facilities at Port Arthur and 
Vancouver. Net profit the previous 
year was $575,322, 

Grain received at country eleva- 
tors and shipments out of terminals 
reached new high peaks during the 
crop year, according to the report. 

The earnings for the year were 
$2,357,372 after providing $975,000 for 
patronage dividends on grain de- 
liveries and $150,000 against valua- 
tion of grain inventories. The regular 
annual dividend of 5% on capital 
stock amounted to $239,778. 

There was an increase in earned 
surplus from $321,770 to $1,954,652 
and despite capital expenditures dur- 
ing the year of $1,600,000 on the ele- 
vator system, working capital shows 
an increase of $174,473 to total $6,- 
636,540. 

With 48,000 shareholders the report 
indicated total shareholders’ equity of 
$8,920,680, and paid up capital of 
$4,795,570. 
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TORONTO ELEVATORS NET 
SHOWS SUBSTANTIAL RISE 


TORONTO Toronto Elevators, 
Ltd., has reported a net profit of 
$495,961, or $2 a share compared with 
$384,130 or $1.55 a share last year. 

The profit increase was made de- 
spite substantially increased rates for 
labor and increased competition, ac- 
cording to the report presented to 
stockholders by Gordon C. Leitch, 
president. The diversification of the 
company’s operations were mainly re- 
sponsible for the satisfactory result, 
he added. 

Due to the record grain crop of 1952 
both the 5.4 million bushel elevator at 
Sarnia and the 4 million bushel ele- 
vator at Toronto had a large handling 
of grain, which partially compensat- 
ed for the increased costs of labor 
and maintenance, Mr. Leitch stated. 

The branch organization of the 
company consists of 24 units serv- 
ing agriculture in local communities 
throughout Ontario. During the year 
a new warehouse and grain receiving 
point was established at Komoka, 
west of London, while the Tilbury 
elevator, destroyed by fire earlier in 
the year, has been replaced by a new 
fire-resistant plant. 

Toronto elevators has also an- 
nounced plans for building storage 
space near Chatham at a cost of about 
$500,000. Soybeans, wheat, corn and 
other crops will be handled. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SWISS WHEAT SHORTAGE 

WASHINGTON A shortage of 
durum wheat on international mar- 
kets has obliged the Swiss govern- 
ment to take steps to avoid prema- 
ture exhaustion of its stocks of amber 
durum and similar wheats. An order 
dated Oct. 15, 1953, provides that 20% 
of Manitoba 1 must be added to hard 
wheat flour beginning Nov. 1. The 
Swiss claim that such an admixture 
does not noticeably affect the quality 
of high grade semolina and macaroni. 











Overseas Newsnotes... By The Northwestern Miller's 


Foreign Correspondents 





Aussie Competition 

A new competitive factor has en- 
tered the U.K. flour market as a re- 
sult of the keener price offered by 
the Australian millers. Their product 
comes into direct competition with 
Canadian winter wheat flour but 
since the trade was decontrolled last 
summer the Canadian mills have been 
able to take a large slice of the busi- 
ness as a result of a price several 
shillings below that offered by the 
Australian millers. 

There is still a good demand and 
while shipments are not as heavy as 
those of a few weeks back reports 
indicate that a fair volume is being 
worked. Australian competition, how- 
ever, is becoming a serious factor and 
the most recent quotation reported 
indicates that the Australians now 
have a better chance of improving 
their sales record. 

Offerings of Australian have been 
made at 94/6 280 lb. sack c.i.f. No- 
vember-December shipment, a price 
equivalent to $13.23 at an exchange 
rate of $2.80 to the pound sterling. 
This price includes a commission of 
1s or 21¢ so that the operative price 
is 93/- or $13.02. The Canadian price 
is still below this but it may have to 
rise if the upward trend in winter 
wheat prices continues. 


Wheat Market 


The demand for 72% extraction 
flour shows no improvement due to 
the heavy price differential favoring 
national flour of 80% extraction as 
a result of the government subsidy. 
Generally, the market is very uncer- 
tain, according to reports, and there 
appears to be little confidence pres- 
ent. Many marketmen still hold firm- 
ly to the belief that spring wheat 
prices will drop further, despite the 
recent steadiness. Accordingly, there 
is a tendency to hold back. 

Millfeed is reported to be selling at 
£15@18 long ton, a price range 
equivalent to $42@50.40. Syrian bran 
is said to have been worked at £13 or 
$36.40 ton. 


New Mill Activity 
Competition between the various 
European milling machinery firms has 
always been intense and rumors of 
plans for a new mill or for the 
modernization of an old one are suffi- 
cient to send senior executives half 
across the world to get the contract. 
It is noteworthy that the prices 
quoted by some firms are approxi- 
mately the same, a tribute to their 
costing skill, and the miller has to 
choose which of the various systems 
will best suit his purpose. There have 


been cases of price cutting in an ef- 
fort to secure a particularly favor- 
able piece of business but the best 
known firms do not indulge in these 
practices, observers report. 

However, the latest scramble is 
reported to have occurred in Portugal 
where a mill owner caused it to be 
known that he was contemplating a 
remodeling job on his plant. Inspec- 
tions were made and tenders put in. 
A German firm, it is understood, was 
successful in taking the business with 
a move almost unprecedented in the 
milling machinery business. The firm 
offered to buy from the millowner all 
the old machinery, thus effectively 
cutting the ground from under the 
feet of the competition. 


Export Business 


Agreement has been reached on a 
deal by Brazil to purchase 80,000 
metric tons flour from Uruguay, ac- 
cording to trade sources. The price is 
reported to be $132 ton f.a.s Uru- 
guayan port. 

In the crop year 1952-53 Brazil 
took 69,280 tons wheat and 30,998 
metric tons flour in wheat equivalent 
from Canada _ under International 
Wheat Agreement terms. The USS. 
supplied 254,186 metric tons of wheat 
and 5,543 tons flour in wheat equiva- 
lent. 
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Canadian Comment... By George E. Swarbreck 





Firesale 


Every possible effort should be 
made by Canada to dispose of accu- 
mulated stocks of wheat, even if it 
meant, as it most probably would, a 
big sacrifice in price. Expressing this 
opinion, H. A. Stevenson, president of 
Barclay’s, a banking organization, 
added ‘“‘Better a loss on the sale than 
no sale at all.” 

Mr. Stevenson, referring to 
Canada’s current economic situation, 
said that the need was urgent for the 
disposal abroad of the very large 
stocks of commodities of different 
kinds that were superfluous to domes- 
tic requirements. This policy, he de- 
clared, would ease the present top- 
heavy position and help to slow down 
the far from healthy and far too 
rapid rate of increase in Canada’s ad- 
verse balance of international pay- 
ments. 

The unwieldy surplus of commodi- 
ties on hand, particularly wheat, 
caused Mr. Stevenson to voice con- 
cern that Canadians had arrived at 
the historic peak of their agricultural 
and industrial output, capital invest- 
ment, personal incomes and domestic 
spending during a time of falling 
world prices, with an attendant slack- 
ening off in external demand for their 
goods. 

Canadian financial conditions, Mr. 
Stevenson continued, were consistent 
with a state of excessive commodity 
holdings. Bank loans had risen to the 
highest total ever recorded, money 
had been tightening up under heavy 
horrowing pressure and short term 
treasury bills, government bonds and 
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other prime securities were working 
towards higher interest yields. On the 
stock market, a downward drift re- 
flected uncertainty as to near future 
business prospects. 


Cheap Wheat Bid 

J. H. Wesson, president of the Sas- 
katchewan Wheat Pool, speaking at 
the organization’s annual meeting, 
said that the British grain trade tried 
and failed to force down the price of 
Canadian wheat this year. 

The British trade, Mr. Wesson 
added, persuaded the U.K. govern- 
ment to remove controls by promis- 
ing cheap wheat and the release of 
government security stocks put it in 
a position where there was no need 
to buy from Canada during August 
and September. However, absence 
from the market did not force prices 
down because Canadian wheat did not 
have to be hedged as it was delivered. 
Moreover, supplies were held in the 
strong hands of the Canadian Wheat 
Board. 

Mr. Wesson refused to believe that 
the U.K.’s withdrawal from the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement meant 
the loss of the British market to 
Canada for wheat would still have to 
be imported to cover the consump- 
tion demand of more than 200 million 
bushels a year. No one in Canada, he 
maintained, was showing any inclina- 
tion to push wheat out at bargain 
prices and even if the Canadian 
farmers gave wheat to the mills for 
nothing the price of a 17¢ loaf would 
go down to only 14!2¢. There was 
nothing to be gained by price cutting, 
he declared. 


Farm Income Dips 


Farm income in Canada is expected 
to drop by 12% in 1953, according to 
federal agricultural economists in a 
report prepared for a government 
sponsored conference which opened 
in Ottawa Nov. 23. 

On the basis of 1952 figures this 
will mean a reduction in the value of 
production in the region of $228 mil- 
lion, giving a total return of $1,672,- 
000,000. The peak year was 1951 with 
a total figure of $2,200 million. 

In their report the economists de- 
clared that world agricultural prices 
had softened and that softening 
would continue into 1953. They added 
that while the flow of cash to Ca- 
nadian farmers had declined, this 
had not, so far, affected consumer 
spending. 

World food production for the first 
time had returned to levels attained 
before World War II but the balance 
was sharply distorted to favor the 
food exporting countries and not 
those in the Far East which still re- 
quired food desperately, the report 
stated. Production prospects for 1954 
were seen as generally good but it 
was forecast that one or two years 
of bad weather would set back the 
world food situation considerably. 


Grain Champions 


Britain took the winter wheat 
championship from Ontario at To- 
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ronto’s Royal Winter Fair which con- 
cluded its season Nov. 21. The winner 
was the Spalding seed firm of Elsoms, 
last year’s winner of the rye cham- 
pionship. 

In the class for spring wheat 
Ronald Leonhardt, Drumheller, Al- 
berta, won for the second year run- 
ning and his sample took the world 
wheat championship. 

Another Albertan, Chris. Morck of 
Dickson won the rye award but the 
Canadian challenge to the U.S. for the 
corn award was not successful. The 
championship went the traditional 
way to the U.S. with Frank W. Lux 
of Shelbyville, Ind., winning with a 
sample of Hybrid 844-D. Last year's 
winner came from the same place. 
Canada withstood a determined at- 
tempt by U.S. growers to take the 
soybean title and once again the 
award went to southwestern Ontario 
with an entry by the De Putter 
brothers of Appin. 

Queen Elizabeth was a competitor 
in the flax class but her entry, taken 


23 


from the Royal farm at Sandring- 
ham, was unplaced. The title went to 
R. P. Robbins of Shaunavon with the 
Northern Ireland government in sec 
ond place. 
—BREAD IS THE STAFF rouire 
DENMARK GETS WHEAT 

COPENHAGEN- The quantity of 
wheat to be delivered to Denmark by 
Russia during 1953-54 under the 
terms of the trade agreement signed 
by those two countries July 17, 1953, 
is 50,000 metric tons. Denmark's total 
imports during 1952-53 amounted to 
72,045 tons of wheat and 9,160 tons 
of flour, virtually all from Canada and 
the US 
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The new office boy was not much 
good. The boss, becoming thoroughly 
disgusted, said to him “I never saw 
such a boy as you are! The boy that 
was here before you was worth twice 
as much as you are!” The new boy 
looked at the boss and inquired: “Did 


he get it?” 
¢$¢ ¢ 


“T hope,” said the model young man 
to his new lady love, “that you don't 
park with boys on dark roads?” 

“Not,” she said hopefully, “unless 
I'm driven to it.” 

¢¢ ¢ 

A new draftee was haled before 
the company commander, charged 
with using insulting language to his 
sergeant. 

“But, sir,” he protested, “I 
only answering a question.” 

“What question?’ snapped the of- 
ficer. 

“Well, sir, the sergeant said, ‘What 
do you think I am?’ and I told him.” 


was 


¢¢ ¢@ 
Though time and place, and e’en the 
dough 
Of a girl's vacation are _ well- 
planned, 
You will observe no afterglow, 
If hours spent were not well- 
manned. 
¢¢ ¢ 
The Frenchman waiting to tee- 


off at a Riviera golf course was heard 
to mutter to his American friend: 
“By the time a Frenchman can af- 
ford to lose a golf ball, he cannot hit 
it that far.” 
¢¢ ¢ 

Asked what he did for recreation 
if and when he got to town, one 
of those long, lean Texas cowboys 
reluctantly confessed, “I most always 
go dancin’ if there is one.” 


“Why, nobody’d guess you knew 








how to dance,” the questioner ex- 
claimed in surprise. 

“Heck, I can’t dance a lick,” the 
cowhand admitted, “but boy I sure 
like to hold ’em while they do!” 


¢$¢?¢ 
If you can’t be thankful for what 
you receive, be thankful for what 
you escape. 
¢$¢ ¢ 
There is no wholly satisfactory 
substitute for brains, but silence does 
pretty well. 
¢$¢ ¢ 
She wanted to impress the Holly- 
wood magnate with whom she sat at 
dinner, and remarked gushingly, “I 
love Keats.” 
“Dot’s fine,” he replied. “I’m al- 
ways glad to meet a young lady vot 
lofs children.” 


” 
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PACIFIC GRAIN DEALERS 
WILL MEET JUNE 17-18 


SPOKANE-—-The 33rd annual con- 
vention of the Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers Assn., Inc., will be 
held in Spokane June 17-18, 1954. 
Meetings will be at the Spokane and 
Ridpath Hotels, with the Spokane 
being the main headquarters. Ar- 
rangements are in charge of Pete 
Stallecop, secretary of the association. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





Operations were 100%. Prices closed 
unchanged on family flour and 5¢ 
lower on bakery. Quotations, de- 
livered Oklahoma points, Nov. 21: 
Carlots, family short patent $7.20@ 
7.60, standard patent $6.70@6.90; 
bakers unenriched short patent $6.35 
@6.45, standard patent $6.2576.35, 
straight grade $6.20@6.30. Truck lots 
207 50¢ higher on all grades. 


Central West 


Chicago: The sales tempo for flour 
picked up slightly in the central states 
during the week ending Nov. 20, part- 
ly due to a slight bulge in prices and 
aided greater selling efforts 
on the part of mills. 

The increase was traced to heavier 
sales on the part of mills. Although 
spring and hard winter wheat varie- 
also met some demand. Overall, 
however, business was not good, since 
the total volume was estimated at 
around 50 to 55% of five-day ca- 
pacity. 

A greater 
cookie flour, mostly 
to midwest bakers. 
were made earlier 
slowed down later 
relaxed. Directions 
were termed good. 

Quotations Nov. 20: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.66@6.85, standard $6.60@6.75, 


also Lb: 


ties 


volume of cracker and 
cracker, was sold 
Sales of all flour 
in the week, but 
when the market 
for family flour 


clear $5.89@6; hard winter short 
$6.23 6.25, 95% patent $6.15@6.18, 
clear $4.94; family flour $8.15; soft 
winter short $6.82@7.22, standard 


clear $4.55@6.35. 

St. Louis: Flour business in this 
area continued last week to show re- 
luctance on the part of buyers. Sales 


$4.65 @ 6.52, 


were generally on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Shipping directions were just 
fair. 


Quotations Nov. 19: In 100 Ib. 
cotton sacks: Family top soft patent 
$6.10, top hard $7.90, ordinary $6.45. 
In 100 lb. papers: bakers flour, cake 
$5.85, pastry $4.95, straights 
$5.10, clears $4.65; hard winter short 
patent $6.35, standard patent $6.20, 
clears $5.45; spring short patent 
$6.90, standard $6.80, clears $6.45. 


East 


Boston: Flour prices dipped rather 
sharply for a short period in the local 
market last week but recovered to 
within pennies of the previous week’s 
closing levels. Springs finished 2¢ 
lower to 3¢ higher for the week while 
hard winters closed 2¢ net higher for 
the week. The principal change in the 
soft wheat flours, outside of a 10¢ 
advance in high ratio, was a slight 
juggling of existing price ranges. 


soft 


Trading for the week could only be 
characterized as slow and spotty. The 
mid-week price break failed to entice 
any appreciable amount of business 
beyond what the average buyer 
would have purchased regardless of 
market quotations. Mill agents re- 
ported that shipping directions were 
on the light side and only about aver- 


age. Houses with fairly substantial 
bakery connections were of the 
opinion that the coming holidays 


would not witness any sharp increase 
in the demand for bakery goods. 
Quotations Nov. 21: Spring short 
patents $7.11@7.21, standards $7.10 
a711, high gluten $7.56@7.66, first 
clears $6.32@6.57; hard winter short 
patents $6.884 6.98, standards $6.68@ 
6.78; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.72@ 


6.82, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.17@5.57, high ratio $6.07@7.32; 


family $8.47. 

New York: The local flour market 
last week reverted to its recent pat- 
tern of scattered small lot bookings. 
On mill protection against an ad- 
vance the middle of the week, some 
filling in of springs was done with 
most of the flour to come out imme- 
diately. All grades participated, with 
an occasional lot of clears sold in 
contrast to recent tightness. A num- 
ber of mills had a good backlog of 
orders and were not in position to 
participate in prompt shipment busi- 
ness but continued to operate on 
steady advance sale. 

Although southwestern users were 


covered, generally, till the first of the 
year at prices below the current level, 
steady shipping directions have low- 
ered their balances. Business on price 
date of shipment basis has therefore 
increased, with prospects of its con- 
tinuance unless price changes be- 
come an influencing factor. 

Cake grades showed no feature, 
with previous bookings filling current 
needs. Family flour was likewise life- 
less, as spring-like weather was ac- 
companied by lassitude in consump- 
tion. 

Quotations Nov. 13: Spring family 
flour $8.45, high glutens $7.64@7.74, 
standard patents $6.99@7.09, clears 


$6.30@6.55; southwestern short pat- 
ents $6.8576.92, standard patents 


$6.65@6.72; high ratio soft winters 
$6.10@7.30, straights $5.25 5.60. 
Pittsburgh: Some buying done in 
southwestern Kansas hard patents 
the first two days of last week when 
offerings were made on a _ limited 
scale at lower prices for standard 
patents. The rest of the week it was 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1953-54 


(1,000 bushels) 


- Exporting 
United Statest 











Importing *(Guaranteed 

countrie purchases Wheat Flour 
Austria ° 9,186 eee ° ry 
Belgium 23,883 247 19 
olivia 1,042 304 
Brasil ..... Se Se ae ene 
Ceylon 10,288 ° . 
Costa Rica 1,256 301 
Cuba 7.422 1 1,046 
Denmark ‘ 1,837 ek eer 
loom. Republic 955 ‘ 154 
Eeuador 2,388 239 
a ere 14,697 . 1,889 
El Salvador S75 7 27 
Germany ccee Bees 1.64° 
Greece . coces 2,080 . 
Guatemala 1,256 SN 290 
Haiti “ 1,837 i176 
Honduras . 551 95 1463 
Iceland 4 } 29 
India (aes eee ‘ soe = SS 
Indonesia 6.246 112 
Ireland 10,105 
Israel . 8,267 
Italy ’ 32 2356) ..eeaee 
Japan 36,744 18,531 
Jordan B.99D ss dn. vases 
MPO. <:60s 006 LOC Setcee  cvonee 
Lebanon .... fo) er ee 
Liberia 73 6 
Mexico ....... 14,698 19 
Netherlands 24,802 HAN 1.388 
New Zealand . 5,879 ‘08 86 
Nicaragua i608 175 
Norway 8,451 tik) 789 
Panama . 735 243 
Peru 7,349 193 182 
Philippines 8,672 895 
Portugal 7.349 1,667 545 
Saudi Arabia 2,572 19 795 
Spain ° », 786 
Sweden ....-+. O19 weooee ecvvvcs 
Switzerland 
Un. of S. Africa BOSS 80s 4. 0 98 
Vatican State ° o* 
Venezuela 27 801 
Yugoslavia ...-  <B,.674 weccce csscos 

Total $21,15¢ 33,960 10,759 
Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries 
Balance ° 


*Sales must not exceed 90% of the guaranteed quantity before 
tSales recorded by 


confirmed by CCC through Noy. 17, 1953, 


1 1% 


countries. total sales 


Total Australiat Canadat Francet Total 
) “” " 
1 au uuu 
1 9 ¢ i 
ol 137 
1 ys 166 1 ' 
162 ; 1 
9 yh x4 
1,889 1,889 
lod fA ‘ 
1,646 672 6,¢ 8.971 
7s sy i 
i176 9s i 
s 7 4 
wT) 11 
11 1.11 i 1.1 
tha 1,568 1.9 
is ‘ 
1s 1 2,021 
6 1” 16 
19 19 
1.036 2.117 6.1 
1,003 : 1,003 
17 ND) 
1 s 2,249 19s 
i 189 13 
7 37 412 
S95 1 1,296 19 
1 147 il 600 
S14 S14 
TS 5. TRE 
3,097 3 3,097 
2.05 5,600 7,653 
AUS rey 1 
44,719 7,647 6.250 67 SO.013 
209.558 48.000 163,231 367 421,156 
164.839 40,353 126,951 “” $32.14 
Feb, 28, 1954. tSal 


Wheat Council through No 


STATUS OF TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1953-54 


(As of Novy. 13, 


Importing (luota for - 


—Exporting countries 


1953)—(1,000 bushels) 


total sales 


territory crop year United States Canada Australia Total Balance*® 
BELGIUM: 
Belgian Congo 1,102 19 ‘ 117 
NETHERLANDS: 
6 Islands 367 41 137 178 189 
Surinam . ° 255 45 10s 15: 10 
PORTUGAL: 
Angola (PWA) . 555 494 494 1 
Cape Verde Islands 44 3 1f 19 25 
NS rire er ‘ : 184 2 2 182 
Mozambique (PEA) 671 11 14 to 320 
Portuguese Guinea 17 i2 12 5 
Portuguese India 159 i i” 119 
St. Thome and Principe 48 2 ee 2 46 
pe ee 26 “+4 . 7 7 19 
*Subject to remainder being within the unfulfilled guaranteed quantity of the parent 
country. 


a quiet market for both hard winters 
and springs. Soft wheat pastry and 
cake flours had very limited sales all 
week. Hard southwestern Kansas sold 
the first two days had commitments 
running 90 to 120 days. Springs were 
sold largely as fill-ins for immediate 
deliveries or at most 30 days 

Buyers are again showing. stiff 
price resistance and buying cautiously 
only for present needs. Family flour 
of advertised brands also had a quiet 
week of sales. In unadvertised brands 
sales were some better although here 
too price resistance is shown on a 
broad scale. 

Directions are fair to good. Very 
hot weather prevailed all week and 
this had its effect on retail buying of 
baked goods. With Thanksgiving sea- 
son at hand, it is hoped a more sea- 
sonable weather period appears. 

Quotations Nov. 21: Hard Kansas 
bakers standard patent $6.50@6.69, 
medium patent $6.55 6.79, short pat- 
ent $6.6576.89; standard spring pat- 
ent $6.800 7.03, medium patent $6.90 
a 7.08, short patent $6.95@ 7.13, clears 
$6.200 6.76, high gluten $7.35@7.58: 
family patent advertised brands $8.05 
“8.35, other brands $707.63: pastry 
and cake flours $5.300 7.39 


Philadelphia: The principal feature 
of the flour market last week was a 
further narrowing of the premium of 
springs over hard winters, something 
brought about by a steadiness in the 
latter which induced a 10¢ sack up- 
ward revision at a time when the rest 
of the list was holding unchanged 
from the previous week. It was noted, 
however, that the change in the pic- 
ture developed at a time when buyers 
as a whole were showing little in- 
terest in purchases, and dealings in 
all types remained on a_ restricted 
basis. 

In hard winters small replacements 
accounted for the bulk of the activity 
as a result of ordering by those whose 
supplies were dwindling. They were 
cautious about stocking up because 
current postings are well above where 
they last bought. Most bakers and 
jobbers still have the feeling that the 
market is overdue for at least a tech- 
nical reaction and they are content 
to proceed on a hand-to-mouth basis 
until that develops, or until there is 
some development in the day-to-day 
news which indicates that a longer 
coverage would be practical. 

Indications that the heavy move- 
ment of spring wheat is tapering off 
raised no concern among consumers 
of flour from that type of grain. It is 
realized that much of this wheat was 
destined for impounding under gov- 
ernment loan from the very begin- 
ning, and the fact that this has hap- 
pened only serves to confirm earlier 
estimates of the situation. Neverthe- 
less, widely-scattered small lots of 
springs are reported moving to bak- 
ers, many of whom were in the posi- 
tion only a few weeks ago of ignoring 
concessions by mills which would have 
meant a materially-reduced cost. 
Meanwhile, shipping directions on 
flour purchased during the last buy- 
ing spurt are said to have accelerated, 
indicating that stocks are not as 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





large as some observers had esti- 
mated. 

Quotations Nov. 21: Spring high 
gluten $7.60@7.70, short patent $7.15 
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manufacturing areas drained off a 
portion of the bookings for both coun- 
ter and bakers’ flour. Western Ca- 















Weel | four quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) if nadian mills took a large slice of the 

Lis quetat “4 ip iis of cartend lets, prompt delivery: 47.25, standard $7.10@7.20, first counter flour, while in the case of the 

; : clear $6.50@6.60; hard winter short bakers a U.S. milling company work- 
Chicago Mpls. Kans. City tSt. Louis Buffalo 7 — : : * 
.. - $6.5107.95 $...4 ¢...@... %...€ patent $6.80@6.90, standard $6.75@ ing out of Buffalo picked up a sizable 
' » pa 6.66@6.85 ...@ ... «0 @... iu 6.85; soft winter western $5.65@5.90, amount. 

Sees ama a 6460647 ...@ @6ae 1a nearby $5.20@5.40. Trinidad was another routine buyer 
Sprit tandar Ke : : z oa . : + - “< z ts ° in the market. There was plenty of 
it ' @8.164 ...@... 7 104 7.70 /@7.90 “a South activity in the trade, but it did not 
i vit ee ~ 7 pe reo eee > lead to many firm orders. The U.K. 
ob 4.94 '@ ... 4.40@4.75 _@5.45 an New Orleans: Continued quiet pre- demand is still poor, main activity 

ee mos > Ree . +++@ vailed in flour business last week, being confined to 80% extraction, in 

+ eae 1.650652 ...@... ...@ > veel i with buyers showing little interest in the case of springs, and to winters. 

bas B.S Sheds Sate pe he 7 future purchases. As a result only The domestic side is also slow, and 

io Maen white $17@4.47 4.06@4.11 ...@ ay “epee in moderate amounts were worked for prices are weakening. Competition is 

hip heap the cies Saban <8 eS nearby and December shipments. The becoming more severe, with some of 

slight recession in prices on hard win- the smaller plants trying to move into 

New York Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl ters resulted in this type of flour en- the market in an effort to offset some 

FOS oer Cote © ere. Seco Soe joying the greater percentage of of their reduction in export business. 

it + “ se i ae ; 15 a 7125 atl a 21 6. 54 11 6.854 : a sales. Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas Quotations Nov. 21: Top patent 

~ ge Seer, Stee ES LAGREEL..Aoeeere Gane: me an pexticed. springs for use in Canada $11.90@ 

"Wl wy, “ “ot } é S546 6.80 6.90 6 ssa 6 9s 6.65% 6.89 6.3006 ‘ Northern springs were exception- 12.10 bbl., seconds $11.30@11.50 bbl., 

ee ee Son eteis BOSE TG TOMGNS CONTE TS F-00859 CW ea@ian ally quiet, and the consumption of this bakers $11.20@11.40 bbl, all less cash 

soft winter short patent -@ ... eee ee -@ ... 5.35@5.65 — type is still decreasing, due to the dif- discounts in 98’s cotton mixed cars 

et i tll idee int es wel ye eee 1 geG* 1? ferential over hard winters and bak- With 30¢ bbl. added for cartage where 
Rve flour, wh LSO0W490 ASO@A9O La 1.680 4.78 a ers becoming more cost conscious. Used. 

i Pr noo .62@8.92 — ae he > Soft winters were likewise exception- Following the trend in wheat, the 

biswniilie ane jie ally slow, with only very nominal quotations for winter wheat flour 


-$11.90@12.10 $11.50@12.20 


. 11.30@11.50 


| Iv 1 3 17.99 Spring top patent 
Htluestem a7.07 Spring second patent 
Ihe ' ' 7.22 Winter exportst 
Paste @6.4A9 
*PH0-1b. paper 100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax 


n 100-1b. paper for delivery between Ft. William and 


tBakery 
British Columbia boundary 


11.00@11,70 
@ 4.25 a 


wheat flour 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on 
irload lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-1Ib sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 
Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
thy BAO@MAT.OO F4IZ00MAB FO §$ “a $ 4052.00 $ 4.00 
bora ' FOF 5 ’ 
Stanedarca aioe 3.5007 44.00 a - 52.50 a A 
Fleur mida 7. A750 mas. a @. “a 
Red de iS.c04 49,00 WAS “ a55.ae “a 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Tire $40 257 41.00 $43.25 43.75 $ AAV $50,004 50.75 $ “a 
hort P.O AALS 17.75 48.25 am d52.00 54.000 54.7 a 
M rut a a a a amas 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
i] S50 00a 5200 $52.00 54.00 $61,000 64.00 


26 00d 1.00 38.00 42.00 


16.00 @ 50.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 











Visible supp erain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
Trace ! iste (rin omitted), Nov. 13, and the corresponding date of a year ago 
Wheat-— Oats— r-— Rye— Barley — 
1953 1942 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 
raltime 93 652 t 3 sk Ee 
he ' Ss , ‘ 365 
bhutta 16,182 5,168 1,641 163 19 67 79 
\t 737 13 
' in 17 Sat SOS) 7,300 4,101 ae Tid 359 
leuluth tN.4S4 744 2,625 S34 99 1,875 199 
hind O61 p 
hr Wortl 18,28 Hg 1% 11 1s 15 
tlvestor 3.951 14 
Hi t ! oon : 
It ! 4.595 247 Is 15 
Kats 167 118 149 130 17 S 
Milwaul os4 i76 : 61 2,169 183 
M ea 1.091 1653 7 498 1,317 3,831 1.974 
New Or oon ° 
a. 1,135 39 
\f 17.050 
! Li,444 1Sa5 1 yt 2 155 2 3 
! 80! 6° 60 
Phila ‘281 2 mn) 
bah 1,681 13 OST 10 21 11 
~ ! “51 51 S54 as 9 
Rt. 1 325 4421, 35e : ‘ ; 2» 
Wiehut 17.420 
Lot yt Os 
i 
! 8,276 18,565 25.003 5,818 2,485 9,507 13,119 





GRAIN FUTURES=CLOSING PRICES 





4 
iin futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel 





WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis —--_~Ohigage—— , -—Kansas City Minneapolis 
ae May Dec. Mar. July Dec. Mar. May Dec. Mar. 
My ULM 05 7% 209% 212% +2194 390! tng! 
: ? ¥ ¥ 209% 2114 10% 389 88 
. , 2) 211 213% 211% 390 90 
. by 10% 212% 211% 392 391 
7 ' - * 210% 212 209 393% 9 
CORN TT RYE ; OATS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
De Mar lee May Dee May Dee, Mar Dec May 
lis 1211 108% 112% 119 75% T7% 71% 71 
. 11+ 121% ATA ee 118% 74% 76% 70% 71 
; 118 128 110% 113 121% 76% 78% ##%1% #72 
+ pid I 110%, 113%, 120% 76% 73% 71% 2% 
' - % LOT% LTT 119% 15% 78% ‘72% 72% 








sales being consummated, principally 
from Illinois. Cracker and cookie bak- 
ers are well contracted for ahead and 
show little interest in purchasing to 
cover replacements. Cake flour sales 
remain fairly steady, and a fair 
amount of interest is being shown. 

A continuation of the poor demand 
for export flour was again apparent 
the past week, with only small 
amounts being worked to the 
Americas and the Netherlands. 

Quotations, packed in 100-lb. multi- 
wall papers, Nov. 20: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.30@6.45, 
standard $6.15 6.30, first clear $4.55 
@4.90; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $6.85@7.05, standard $6.70@ 
6.95, first clear $6.454 6.65, high glu- 
ten $7.20@7.45; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $5.35@5.65, straight $4.95@5.15, 
first clear $4.20@ 4.55, high ratio cake 
$5.65 6.05; Pacific Coast cake $7.25 
@7.45, pastry $6.6076.70. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market con- 
tinued without feature last week, and 
prices were unchanged from a week 
earlier. Domestic business is not suffi- 
cient to give any impetus to the flour 
milling trade. Many mills are operat- 
ing at considerably less than capacity, 
and without export business in vol- 
ume it is probable that the local mill- 
ing trade will continue about as at 
present. Quotations Nov. 21: Family 
patent $7.90, bluestem $7.07, bakery 
$7.22, pastry $6.49. 

Portland: Flour markets were dull 
last week with no new export busi- 
ness in sight. There were no govern- 


ment bookings on which they are 
grinding. Japanese mills are working 
into the Philippines, Formosa and 


some to Hong Kong, which cuts down 
the possibilities from the Pacific 
Northwest. Mills were interested at 
the close of the week in the an- 
nouncement out of Washington that 
CCC would subsidize wheat and flour 
to non-IWA countries. 


Domestic bookings are only fair. 
Quotations Nov. 20: High gluten 


$7.38, all Montana $6.92, fancy hard 
Wheat clears $6.98, bluestem bakers 
$5.98, cake $7.48, pastry $6.58, whole 
wheat 


100% $6.42, graham $6.14, 
cracked wheat $5.93. 
Canada 
Toronto - Montreal: Business with 


Jamaica, written at unsatisfactory 
prices, was the main feature of east- 
ern Canada’s milling week, but other 


were slightly higher, and as a result 
Canadian supplies are coming into 
closer competition with availabilities 
from other sources. In the case of the 
U.K., till now a fairly healthy market, 
Australian flour is making its pres- 
ence felt, while the English millers 
appear to be cutting their quotations 
heavily in an effort to take the busi- 
ness. Quotations Nov. 21: Export 
$4.25 per 100 Ib., f.a.s. Montreal-Hali- 
fax. Domestic $10 bbl. 

Little winter wheat is on offer, and 
prices are rising as part of the effort 
to bring supplies on to the market. 
Quotations Nov. 21: $1.63@1.66 bu., 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Vancouver: The situation in regard 
to Canadian flour sales to countries 
bordering the Pacific remained un- 
changed last week. Main transactions 
continued to be confined to sales for 
regular monthly accounts. 

The Philippines continue to be the 
main customer from this port, but 
their demands are still limited to 
needs up to the end of this year. 
However, it is expected that the nec- 
essary import licenses covering re- 
quirements for the first quarter of 
1954 will be forthcoming shortly. 

No further information has been 
received here regarding offerings by 
Japan of Canadian wheat milled in 
that country. Nipponese purchases of 
wheat on this continent for milling 
purposes have been comparatively 
light so far but are expected to in- 
crease with the resultant flour com- 
petition in Hong Kong and other ster- 
ling account areas of the Far East. 

Canadian flour shippers have been 
successful to some extent in their 
efforts to get some relief on trans- 
Pacific freight rates. The Pacific 
Westbound Conference has just an- 
nounced lower rates effective Dec. 1. 
The reduction will be $2 WT on flour 
of various types in packages to the 
Philippines, Hong Kong, Korea, For- 
mosa and Siam. The new rate on flour 
in paper bags, not exceeding 10 Ib. is 
$18 WT. The rate applies on gross 


weight if in individual packages. 
Rates on other forms of flour ship- 
ments are down in some cases to 
$17 WT. 


In the domestic field prices are un- 
changed. For hard wheat grinds, cash 
car quotations, Nov. 20: First patents 
$12.60 in 98’s cottons; bakers, patents 
$11.60 in paper bags and $11.90 in cot- 
tons; western pastry to the trade 
$12.95 and western cake flour $14.25. 

Winnipeg: Flour worked for export 
by Canadian mills for the week ended 
Nov. 19 was just under 206,000 bbl., 
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but almost double the total for the 
previous week. Sales for IWA ac- 
count were slightly less than 76,000 
bbl., while sales outside the agree- 
ment were 130,000 bbl. Most of the 
transactions were in small parcels. 
Mills are only operating at about 
75% of capacity on a five-day week 
and domestic trade is only moder- 
ately good. The domestic trade is ex- 
pected to slacken slightly until after 
the Christmas and New Year's holi- 
days, with export business for the 
next six weeks or two months unpre- 
dictable. Supplies are not accumulat- 
ing and prices remain firm 

Quotations Nov. 21: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $11.50@12.20; second pat- 
ents $11@11.70, second patents to 
bakers $10.15@10.60. All prices cash 
carlots. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed demand 
picked up with the arrival of winter 
weather in the area late last week, 
and prices were up 50¢ to $2 over a 
week earlier. Quotations Nov. 23: 
Bran $430@43.50, standard midds. 
$43.50 44, flour midds. $45, red dog 
$45.50. 


Kansas City: The only change in 
millfeed values during the week was 
a slight dip primarily in bran, but by 
Nov. 23 the market was back to the 
level of a week earlier. Thus quota- 
tions were firm on bran at $40.25@4 
11.00 sacked, Kansas City, and shorts 
$440 41.75 sacked, Kansas City. Of- 
ferings were moderate, particularly 
on shorts, and thin supplies furnished 
the main buoyancy for the market. 


Wichita: Demand for millfeed was 
good last week, with offerings in- 
sufficient. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, Nov. 20: Bran $41, shorts $45. 
Prices on both bran and shorts were 
about unchanged, compared with the 
preceding week. 

Hutchinson: Millfeeds moved in 
narrow range as demand was erratic. 
Buyers were found in mixed-car trade 
of Southeast while in central states 
some jobbers and mixers’ entered 
market. Bran was off 25¢ and shorts 
were down 75¢. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Nov. 21: Bran $404 
40.75, shorts $44@44.75. 


Salina: Demand has been good with 
bran $2 ton lower and shorts un- 
changed. Supplies have been ade- 
quate. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $39039.50, gray shorts $444 
$4.50. 

Fort Worth: Demand last week 
was good, while offerings were rather 
restricted. Quotations Nov. 20: Bran 
$49, gray shorts $52, delivered Texas 
common points; about $1 lower on 
bran but unchanged on shorts, com- 
pared with a week previous 


Oklahoma City: Demand was good 
for bran and slow on shorts last 
week. Prices closed $1.25 lower on 
bran and 75¢ lower on shorts. Quo- 
tations, straight cars Nov. 20: Bran 
$42@43, millrun $444 45, shorts $46 
“47. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher 
on all classes 

Chicago: Millfeeds gained a trifle 
in the central states during the week 
ending Nov. 23, as demand picked 
up. Traders pointed out, too, that 
some flour mills intended to run only 
three days during the Thanksgiving 
Day week, and this was expected to 
decrease the amount of millfeeds 
available. Quotations Nov. 23: Bran 
$464 47, standard midds. $46.50, flour 
midds. $474 47.50, red dog $48.50% 
$49 


St. Louis: Demand was slow last 
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week, and supplies were ample. Quo- 
tations Nov. 19: Bran $43.25@ 43.75, 
shorts $47.75 @ 48.25, St. Louis switch- 
ing limits. 

Boston: Millfeeds responded to an 
active demand last week with price 
advances ranging from $2 to $2.50. 
Supplies were somewhat on the short 
side due to a slight drying up of 
Canadian offerings in this territory. 
The overall volume of transactions 
however was restrained to immediate 
requirements with very little forward 
business arranged. Quotations Nov. 
21: Standard bran and midds. $54. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of millfeeds were 
good last week in spite of very hot 
weather and green pastures. Prices 
advanced a little and stimulated buy- 
ing interest, with the retail trade re- 
plenishing on a larger scale. Im- 
mediate shipments with some mills 
are not being taken, and this prompt- 
ed the wholesale buyers to place larg- 
er orders. Quotations f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points Nov. 21: Bran $52.404 
53, standard midds. $52.90@ 54, flour 
midds. $53.90 4 54.40, red dog $55.904 
56.30. 

Philadelphia: Continued quiet de- 
mand for millfeed in the local market 
last week was blamed on a wave of 
unseasonably warm weather which, 
it was felt, dampened the buying 
ideas of those who appeared on the 
verge of seeking extended coverage 
in the wake of recent snowfall. As 
a result, takings were principally of 
the hand-to-mouth variety. The Nov. 
21 quotation list was slightly mixed, 
with bran at $52 and standard midds 
at $52.50, both $1 increases over the 
previous week, and red dog off $1 to 


nm pe 


$95. 


New Orleans: Millfeed business 
picked up a little last week, with 
bran remaining steady and_ shorts 
slightly irregular. Offerings were 
adequate for the limited business and 
mills were not pressing. Mixers and 
jobbers bought sparingly and only for 
minimum needs and spot and nearby 
shipment. Bran futures firmed to- 
wards the weekend. Quotations Nov. 
20: Bran $5050.75, shorts $544 
54.75. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $2 
last week with trade firmer and de- 
mand exceeding the supply. Plants 
are working to capacity, 24 hours a 
day, six days a week—-with exception 
of Thanksgiving Day holiday and 
are sold into December. Quotations 
Nov. 20: red bran and millrun $44, 
midds. $49. To Denver: Red bran and 
millrun $51, midds. $56. To Cali- 
fornia: Red bran and millrun $51.50, 
midds $56.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
definitely stronger last week, partly 
due to increased demand and ex- 
panded usage due to low prices which 
have been prevailing lately, and also 
to improved demand from California 
users plus continued low production 
locally. Market strong at $45 per 
ton delivered common transit points. 

Portland: Millrun $42, midds $48 
ton. 

Toronto - Montreal: Millers are 
faced with a difficult market. Pro- 
duction is off in line with the lowered 
flour offtake, but the demand is not 
heavy. Prices are showing weakness, 
and present conditions are unsatis- 
factory. Quotations Nov. 21: Bran 
$504 52, shorts $524 54, midds. $614 
64, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Vancouver: Domestic prices con- 
tinue unchanged in this market al- 
though reported heavier millfeed de- 
mand in the east may advance quo- 
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PLANT IMPROVEMENTS—A group of National Starch Products directors 
and management officials journeyed to the company's Indianapolis plant re- 
cently to inspect the improvements being carried out under the expansion 
plans announced earlier by the company. Herb Piel, vice president and general 
manager of the plant, guided the group during the tour. Of particular interest 
to the visitors was the new “by-products building” installation, which will be 
put into operation shortly. Also on hand to greet the visitors were Frank 
Greenwall, president, and A. A. Halden, executive vice president from = the 
New York executive office. Left to right are Edward Conway, Mr. Greenwall, 
Chester Gage, Evans Woolen, Jr., Bernard Shulist, Mr. Piel, William Schiliges 


and Mr. Halden. 





tations shortly. Demand here re- 
mains unchanged. Cash car quota- 
tions Nov. 20: Bran $44.704 48.30 
shorts $47.204 49.80, midds. $55.704 
63.80. 

Winnipeg: With mills operating at 
less than capacity, there is no ac- 
cumulation of supplies of millfeeds, 
and stocks from western mills are 
moving steadily to eastern Canada, 
with some supplies from Alberta 
mills going into British Columbia 
It is indicated that supplies from the 
Prairies moving to Eastern Canada 
are going to the New England states 
This reflects in the eastern market 
as export rather than in the western 
Canada market as such. Prices are 
steady. Quotations Nov. 21: Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and = Alberta 
bran, f.o.b. mills $364 40, shorts $38 
a42, midds $464 50, all prices cash 
carlots. Small lots ex-country eleva- 
tors and warehouses $5 extra 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Rye flour demand 
continued dull last week, with prices 
off about 5¢. Quotations Nov. 23: 
White rye $4.06404.11, medium rye 
$3.86 3.91, dark rye $3.31 3.36. 

Chicago: Rye flour continued to 
meet a slow demand in the central 
states during the week ending Nov 
20. Traders said the outlets for rye 
flour appeared to diminish month 
after month. Quotations Nov. 20: 
white rye $4.177 4.47, medium $3.97 
04.27, dark $3.324 3.72 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections remained fair to good last 
week. Quotations Nov. 19: Pure 
white $4.73, medium $4.55, dark 
$3.98, rve meal $4.23. 

New York: Demand for rye flour 
was dull, with buyers completely dis- 
interested. Quotations Nov. 20: Pure 
white patents $4.804 4.90, 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices had re- 
ductions last week, but this failed to 
attract any large buying. Price re- 
sistance is still strong, and commit- 
ments made at lower prices still exist 
and are drawn on. Directions are 
good. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points Nov. 21: Pure white rye flour 
No. 1 $4.680 4.78, medium $4.384 
458. dark $4.024 4.03, blended $6.15 
46.25, rye meal $4.22 4.28. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 
vave a little ground last week, but 
the downturn was too small to pro- 
duce any change in the existing buy- 


ing pattern. Most bakers were still 


apprehensive about the acquisition of 


supplies beyond immediate needs and 
takings on the whole were confined 
to modest replacement operations 
The Nov. 21 quotation of $4.800 4.90 
on rye white was 5¢ sack under that 
of the previous week. 

Portland: White rye $6.11, pure 
dark $5.91 


Oatmeal 


Toronto - Montreal: Unseasonably 
warm weather is acting as a deter- 
rent to consumers, and business is 
slow for the time of the year. Quo- 
tations Nov. 21: Rolled oats in 80-Ib 
cottons $5, oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons 
$6.05, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal 

Winnipeg: Unseasonably mild 
weather continues to retard domestic 
trade in rolled oats and oatmeal 
Mills are operating only part-time, 
and all of the output from plants 
in the three prairie provinces appears 
to be going for domestic account. 
Prices are firm. Quotations Nov. 21: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.65 4.85 
in the three prairie provinces; oat- 
meal in 98-lb. sacks $5.600 5.85. All 
prices cash carlot 

———BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIF® 


WHEAT POOL’S INCOME 
FOR YEAR INCREASES 

WINNIPEG The Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool had an operating surplus 
of $6,244,626 for the year ended July 
31, 1953, after allowing for payment 
of all income tax assessments against 
the company’s operations. This sur- 
plus takes into account the operations 
of all branches of the organization 
including the country and terminal 
elevator divisions, the livestock divi- 
sion, the flour mill and vegetable oil 
divisions and the printing and pub- 
lishing division. 

The country elevator division estab- 
lished an all-time record for grain 
handling during the crop year 1952- 
53, the total amounting to 214,452,749 
bu. The terminal division handled 
114,304,101 bu. of all grains in the 
same period. 

The Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 
flour mill at Saskatoon enjoyed a 
58% increase in export flour business 
for the year ended July 31, as com- 
pared with the previous year. A 32% 
increase in domestic sales for the 
same period was reported. 

The increase was made possible by 
the fact that during the year addi- 
tional machinery was added to the 
mill, increasing its daily capacity to 
approximately 2,000 bbl. from 1,200 
bbl. daily. 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — The government 
Santa Claus will be going down a lot 
of feeders’ chimneys this winter—but 
he may not be down the cold stacks 
of some feed manufacturers’ plants. 

The President last week announced 
that he had directed Commodity 
Credit Corp. to continue to make its 
supplies of cottonseed meal, corn and 
other grains available to drouth area 
feeders at the reduced prices. This 
will be done through the use of CCC 
funds. 

The President, in making this an- 
nouncement—which came as a sur- 
prise to top operating officials at the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture— 
said that he would request Congress, 
when it reconvenes, to reimburse CCC 
for the funds expended to continue 
the drouth feed program. 

This is a steady green light to CCC 
to maintain its cut-price feed pro- 
gram throughout the winter since it 
probably will be at least March be- 
fore Congress can or will intervene 
to set a limit on this Santa Claus 
package to feeders in the drouth 
area. This also will mean that feed 
companies which have been hard 
hit by the government competition 
may continue to be hurt for some 
time. 


President’s Statement 

Here is what the White House said 
in relation to the directive to main- 
tain the drouth feed program: 

“Drouth conditions in many parts 
of the country have continued to in- 
crease in severity. Portions of our 
livestock industry are facing virtual 
liquidation. Damage to the whole 
agricultural economy in these areas 
has been great. Hardship among 
thousands of farm families has been 
intense. 

“The federal government has been 
active for many months in devising 
and carrying out emergency programs 
to deal with the consequences of this 
searing drouth. The administration is 
determined to continue these efforts 
vigorously. Every step that can legiti- 
mately be taken to alleviate these 
conditions will be taken. We intend 
to see this thing through. 

“In order to make possible the con- 
tinued flow into these disaster areas 
at reduced prices until Congress re- 
convenes, I have today directed that 
supplies of feed heretofore and here- 
after furnished by CCC under this 
program be without reimbursement 
to the corporation from presently au- 
thorized funds. This direction, in con- 
junction with the $40 million appro- 





SHIPMENTS OF DROUTH 
EMERGENCY FEED 
WASHINGTON—A total of 48,357 
tons of mixed beef cattle feed and 
9,439 tons of mixed dairy feed had 
been approved by county drouth com- 
mittees through Noy. 138, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture reports. 
Shipments of other commodities un- 
der the program, together with the 
amounts approved by committees (in 
parentheses) on that date totaled: 
Cottonseed meal 128,754 tons (225,- 
525), cottonseed pellets 218,543 (273,- 
582), cottonseed cake 38,383 (4,741); 
corn 7,367,580 bu. (9,102,420), wheat 








374,314 (411,568), oats 11,230,720 
(12,992,000). 
Canal TET 
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USDA to Continue Drouth Feed 
Program Until Congress Can Act 








IS THERE A WEATHER MAN 
IN THE HOUSE? 


You’ve got to know which way the 
wind blows to know which parts of 
Hawaii have been brought into the 
U.S. government’s expanding drouth 
relief program. In announcing that 
farmers in parts of Hawaii would be 
eligible to purchase cut-price govern- 
ment feeds, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture said that the “leeward 
side” of the Hawaiian Islands had 
been designated as a drouth disaster 
area. However, for those who don’t 
know which way the wind blows in 
Hawaii, USDA went on to explain: 
“The drouth has affected the entire 
territory but has been most severe in 
the southwestern part of each island, 
which is opposite to the direction of 
prevailing winds. The disaster areas 
will take in about half of each of the 
larger islands in the group.” 








priated by Congress and the funds 
allocated by me from the President’s 
disaster emergency fund, will insure 
that the drouth relief program shall 
go forward until Congress can re- 
view the program in January.” 

There it is—until January at the 
earliest. No person can believe that 
Congress can or will halt the pro- 
gram in January. It may take weeks 
before the congressional machinery 
can gear itself to any change in this 
directive. 

In the meantime USDA is adding 
more and more counties to the drouth 
disaster areas. 

The line forms on the right. Who’s 
next? 

New Program Proposed 

Meanwhile, when the railroads’ cut 
freight rate on drouth feed shipments 
ended on schedule Nov. 16, the gov- 
ernment proposed a new program for 
feed manufacturers’ participation in 
the relief plan. The program, embrac- 
ing replacement corn and cottonseed 
meal, was described by W. E. Glen- 
non, president of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., as “about as 
near to meeting the problems of the 
industry as any plan which might 
be devised.” 

A program similar in some respects 
was circulated a few weeks ago but 
was later cancelled when the rail- 
roads extended the freight rate cuts 
Reports indicated that USDA hoped 
to continue on the new proposed basis 
regardless of any action on extension 
of drouth freight rates. 

For corn, new prices are proposed 
for states west of the Mississippi 
No change will be made in previous] 
announced corn prices for mills serv- 
ing states east of the river. The 
freight discounts for corn are to be 
based on allowance of full propor- 
tional freight rates. 

A new system of establishing re- 
placement cottonseed meal prices also 
has been proposed. The new plan is 
to apply to all drouth areas. 
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Cargill Bulletin 
Reviews Drouth 
Situation in U.S. 


MINNEAPOLIS The 
which has recently relieved the acute 
situation in the Southwest brings to 
a close one more phase of the ex- 


moisture 


tended drouth experienced in that 
area, the latest Cargill Crop Bulletin 
points out. 

For most of the area, the drouth is 
now in its third year, although there 
have been scattered locally heavy 
rains during the period. The last gen- 
eral rainfall that the Southwest ex- 
perienced came in November, 1952. 
Whether this recent precipitation is 
the end of the drouth remains to be 
To be sure, the Cargill report 
said, reserves are conspicuously lack- 


seen, 


ing, and additional moisture will be 
needed at regular intervals for a 
rather extended period so that the 


growing crop can be maintained and 
at the same time soil moistures can 
be built up. 
The Cargill report went on to say: 
The entire portion of the country 
east of the Rockies experienced a 
similar dry autumn in 1952. While 
much of the eastern U.S. benefited 
from the above mentioned rains in 
November last year, the northern 
plains states got little relief until 
April of this year. An abundance of 
moisture through the growing season 
enabled the four-state area of Mon- 
tana, Minnesota and the Dakotas to 
produce a spring wheat crop of 210 
million bushels, or slightly more than 
the 10-year average, in spite of ex- 
tremely heavy losses from stem rust. 
Drouth conditions developed in the 
lower Mississippi valley and eastward 
late in May of this year, coming as 
an extension of drouth conditions to 
the west. A period during May and 
June brought about normal tempera- 
tures, intensifying the damage to 
erowing crops during their critical 
growing season. By July, the criti- 
cally dry area included, in addition 
to most of the Southwest, most of 
Arkansas and portions of Missouri, 
Mississippi, Kentucky and Tennessee. 
Other sections of the country have 
also been hit by drouth, but not at 
times when growing crops were seri- 
ously affected. It is difficult to gen- 
eralize a discussion of the current 
drouth. Though widespread there 
have been local breaks in its per- 
which have permitted the 
U.S. generally to produce continually 


sistence 


high totals of food and feed, since 
early in World War II. 
The drouth conditions which we 


have experienced during the past two 
years can be compared to those of 
1936 and 1934. By comparison of ac- 
tual precipitation data for specific 
areas during given periods, the lack 
of moisture has been more extreme 
this year and last than during the 
thirties. But in 1936 and 1934 drouth 
persisted over much wider areas of 
the country during the critical grow- 
ing season, and resulting damage 
to crop production was more pro- 
nounced. 

There is no way of predicting what 
the future holds—-whether our rain- 
fall will return to a more orderly 
pattern, or whether drouth will con- 
tinue to increase in severity and be- 
come more widespread. 


FLOODED AREA GETS 
“DROUTH” RELIEF 


They're either too dry or too wet— 
and now the government providers of 
disaster feed relief have one that’s too 
wet. The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture this week designated 17 counties 
in Florida as a disaster area. The 
action, USDA explained, was taken 
as a result of recent floods which 
severely damaged pastures and other 
crops in those counties. Drouth relief 
has been provided in 14 other states, 
but this is the first state to get cut- 
price government feeds because of 
flood damage. 
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Drouth Hay Plan 
Advances; Freight 
Cut on Feeds Ends 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week an- 
nounced further agreements in the 
federal-state hay distribution pro- 
gram. Also announced was an exten- 
sion of the freight rate reduction on 
hay moving into drouth disaster 
areas. 

However, the 50% freight rate re- 
duction on government shipments of 
cottonseed meal, corn and other 
grains to some of the drouth states 
was ended, and an extension was 
asked by Ezra Taft Benson, secre- 
tary of agriculture. 

USDA said that agreements had 
been signed for federal-state hay dis- 
tribution programs in Kentucky, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, Tennessee 
and Texas. Completion of similar 
agreements with Arkansas, Kansas, 
Nevada and Virginia was announced 
previously. Missouri is operating its 
own hay program. 

Under the cooperative federal-state 
program, USDA makes funds avail- 
able to defray part of the cost of 
transporting hay to the drouth states. 
The amounts of federal funds set 
aside for the newest agreements are: 
Kentucky, $211,000; Mississippi, $25,- 
000; North Carolina, $69,000; Ten- 
nessee, $97,000; Texas, $704,000. 

Meanwhile, Secretary Benson ex- 
pressed appreciation for action taken 
by the Eastern, Illinois, Southern and 
Western railroad associations in ex- 
tending until Dec. 31 the 50% reduc- 
tion in freight rates for moving hay 
in carload lots into drouth areas. 

Extension Asked 

At the same time, Secretary Ben- 
son said he had asked the railroads 
which have provided the 50% freight 
rate reduction on government ship- 
ments of grains and cottonseed meal 
to extend the reduction. The reduc- 
tion on feed rates expired Nov. 16. 

“If the rate reduction on feed is 
not extended,” he continued, “it will 
be necessary for USDA to pay full 
freight rates on the government ship- 
ments, since the department will 
continue to make feed available in 
the emergency area at the previously 
announced reduced prices.” 

The freight rate reduction on ship- 
ments of emergency feed into drouth 
areas west of the Mississippi River 
went into effect last July. The period 
of the reduction was extended from 
time to time at Mr. Benson’s request, 
and a further extension is now being 
requested. 
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VANCOUVER EXPORTS 
OF FLOUR SHOW GAIN 
VANCOUVER — Exports of flour 
from this port in September totaled 
345,797 bbl. to show a considerable 
gain over the previous month's total 








of 312,552 bbl. For the first nine 
months of this year clearances are 


well ahead of the same period a year 


ago, the totals being 2,511,041 bbl. 
and 1,972,217 bbl., respectively. 
The Philippine Islands as _ usual 


were the largest flour buyers in this 
market during September, taking 
100,576 bbl. Gains in clearance to 
Hong Kong and Japan over the previ- 
ous month were also recorded. Sep- 
tember shipments were: Korea 87,- 
793; Japan 57,270; Hong Kong 43,927; 
Central America 27,209; Straits Set- 
tlements 13,405; Thailand 7,641; 
Panama 3,879; Colombia 3,733, and 
Peru 364 bbl. 
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Wheat for Export 





edge since they had access to Class 
2 Canadian wheat, with a lower price 
for the raw material than was avail- 
able to U.S. millers. 


USDA Announcement 


The new export policy, announced 


Nov. 19, was not immediately im- 
plemented by a formal price state- 
ment. The USDA announcement of 


the export program follows: 


“Effective immediately, the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. is offering to 


sell a limited quantity of CCC-owned 
wheat for export in addition to wheat 
moving under’ the _ International 
Wheat Agreement program. 

“Prices f.o.b. specified ports will 
be announced at the same time each 
day that International Wheat Agree- 
ment prices are announced by the 
USDA. CCC wheat also will be made 
available for export as flour, with the 


details to be announced later. Pur- 
chase contracts will be negotiated 


direct with CCC area offices at Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Port- 
land (Ore.), Dallas and New Orleans 
Pe.sons buying the wheat for export 
will be required to give evidence of 
export sales and certify that the 
wheat will not be substituted for In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement ex- 
ports. 

“The purpose of the offer is to in- 
crease the exports of U.S. wheat and 
flour by regular U.S. exporters. As 
of Oct. 1, 1953, the CCC owned ap- 
proximately 464 million bushels of 
wheat acquired through price sup- 
port.” 

The delay in making a formal price 
offer was attributed to the need for 
reconciliation of details in regard to 
wheat and wheat flour sales under 
provisions of Section 550 of the 
Mutual Security Act and other pos- 
sible conflicts in sales to other gov- 
ernment agencies. 


Break 

USDA officials, in commenting on 
the switch in policy, agree that it 
marks a break in the price partner- 
ship between the U.S. and Canada. 
They say that USDA daily will match 
the Class 2 Canadian price, which is 
currently at the same level as that 
of the IWA. 

Comment in the export grain trade 
is that exporters will become little 
more than mere forwarders of U.S 
wheat, occupying about the same po- 
sition as the export trade in Canada. 

The expectation is that the market 
price will be frozen to a rigid daily 
movement determined by the daily 
price announcement of CCC, with 
little business resulting until such 
time as the price level has been so 
reduced as to make wheat a desirable 
commodity either for stockpiling or 
meeting actual demand. Currently 
the importing nations are in a rela- 
tively comfortable supply situation. 

In addition to the flour market 
target in the U.K. territorial pos- 
sessions, USDA officials see an ex- 
port market potential for wheat in 
Japan under provisions of MSA Sec- 
tion 550 and additional flour business 
to be available from Indonesia under 
the same section of the foreign aid 
act. Spain is another export outlet. 
It has virtually exhausted its IWA 
import quota and consequently, prior 
to the new policy, would have been 
ripe for picking by Canada with its 
Class 2 price. 

With CCC making available its 
stocks at a price equal to the best 
terms of the IWA there would seem 


“Price Partnership” 
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to be little sense in a nation partici- 


pating in this agreement. Nations 
outside the agreement can at least 


temporarily obtain all the price bene- 


fits available to the participating 
members. 
Effect on IWA 
How the new price policy will 


function in relation to the IWA re- 
mains to be seen. At the outset it 
seems that the principal price effect 
is to match the Canadian Class 2 
price, which is at the IWA level. 
As long as Canada holds firm on its 
Class 2 price, a semblance of the 
previous price partnership between 
the two major western hemisphere 
exporters would be retained. 

However, when and if Canada 
starts lowering its Class 2 price and 
USDA implements its price policy by 
matching the Canadian action, then 
it is seen that, if the IWA is not to 
be discarded completely, the USDA 
will be compelled each day to raise 
its IWA subsidy rate to the extent 
that it lowers its sales price to match 
Canadian price changes. 

While the new policy remains to 
be tested in world markets, few ex- 
porters see any marked increase in 
business as buyers may now in turn 
trim their offers to exporters on the 
clear basis of a buyers’ market, a 
condition which has existed and is 
not likely to be changed by the new 
USDA price policy. 

Immediately following the USDA 
announcement, it was interesting to 
learn, the U.K. reportedly stated that 
it would buy wheat only on a sample 
basis—which, if correct and imple- 
mented, would strike hard at the 
very essence of the U.S. federal grade 
standards. If the U.K. succeeds in en- 
forcing a sample basis for procure- 
ment, grain trade representatives see 
a projection of this policy to corn and 
other bulk exports. 

Previously CCC succumbed to pres- 
sure of this nature when it sold 
wheat to South Africa on virtually 
this same basis. 

The evident panic among the ex- 
porting nations shows up the IWA 
as a sorry spectacle. 

For its first four-year period, when 
world wheat demand outstripped 
supplies and a major part of our ex- 
ports under the pact was financed by 
economic aid funds, the 
held an umbrella over all members 
as the world wheat price was held 
to the maximum of the agreement 
a condition which cost the U.S. tax- 
payers millions of dollars annually. 


agreement 


Buyers Waiting 

Now as the second phase of the 
IWA -opens and finds world wheat 
stocks at mountainous levels, the 
buyers are coy, waiting for exporters 
to sweeten their offers in the form of 
lower prices, or they will drop out 
of the pact without ceremony as did 
the U.K. 

In this instance, it is reported here 
that in England at the time the last 
wheat pact was negotiated, there ap- 
peared to be an organized campaign. 
Stating erroneously that the export- 
ers were virtually holding up the im- 
porters for a $2.05 bu. price created 
the belief in the English public that 


the maximum price was the only 
price at which wheat would have 
been available. It was noted that 


the U.K. government failed to correct 
this mis-statement, although eventu- 


ally a few of the more responsible 
members of the British economic 
press did openly declare that the 


maximum price of the agreement was 
only a protection to the buyer in 
event that prices advanced and that 
otherwise wheat could be sold freely 
at demand price levels within the 





Henry S. Bunting 


FUMIGANT SALES MANAGER— 
The Thompson-Hayward Chemical 
Co., Kansas City, has announced the 
appointment of Henry S. Bunting as 
manager of fumigant sales. Mr. Bunt- 
ing formerly with Thompson- 
Hayward for a period of five years. 
In his new position he will work with 
the company’s 18 branches in direct- 
ing sales of grain fumigants and 
chemicals for grain sanitation and in- 
sect and rodent control. A major part 
of his responsibilities, the company 
said, will be in the development of 
new products for the trade. Mr. Bunt- 
ing, a native of Kansas City, attended 
Bowdoin College at Brunswick, Maine, 
prior to World War II service, and 
later he did graduate work at the 
University of Virginia. 


was 





price range of the agreement. 

The U.K., characteristic of all buy- 
ers, saw in the wheat pact a tempor- 
ary four-year bargain when it was 
first proposed. But when U.K. offici- 
als saw the mounting surpluses of 
wheat in exporting nations, they 


dropped the pact like a hot potato, 
clearly marking the agreement for 
what it actually is—-a bargain in 


times of scarcity, financed at the 
expense of the taxpayers of the 
wheat producing nations, and an al- 
most total flop in periods of surplus 


World 
It is also interesting to learn that 
there appears to have been no formal 


Repercussions 


discussions of this sharp. shift in 
foreign trade price policy with of- 
ficials of the State Department. Un- 
doubtedly, however, there will be 


world-wide repercussions in such far- 
away Turkey, which, 
through the efforts of the U.S. eco- 
nomic aid policy, has built itself into 
a wheat exporting condition. Turkey 
has marketed its wheat surpluses 
along a pattern like that of the CCC 
here and has been able to move part 
of its available surpluses through 
barter deals with nearby nations. 
What will happen to Turkish prices 
now that CCC is offering an un- 
limited subsidy remains to be seen. 
In its 


places as 


announcement of this new 


policy, USDA was not precise in re- 
gard to quantities of wheat which 
will be available. The agency said 
“limited quantity,” but no one has 


There are 
wheat in the 
another huge 


defined the term limited. 
464 million bushels of 
CCC stockpile, with 


delivery from loan defaults facing the 
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government next vear It is sug- 
gested that the limit of the offer will 
be measured by the willingness of 
world buyers to take U.S. wheat. 
Up to the present time even the 
most optimistic export trade observ- 
ers had forecast that U.S. wheat ex- 
ports this year would barely attain a 
200-million-bushel level and then only 
through the devices of gift packages 
such as the Pakistan and Bolivian aid 
programs. In fact, in reviewing the 
world wheat market, it is even difli- 
cult to find takers for the gift pack- 
ages 
BREAD 
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Canadian Officials 
Plan Tour to Drum 
Up Export Trade 


TORONTO. Senior officials repre- 
senting the Canadian Wheat Board, 
the Board of Grain Commissioners 
and the government's Department of 
Trade and Commerce are to visit far 
eastern grain and flour markets early 
in the new year as part of the ag- 
gressive selling program now being 
undertaken by Canada. 

Making the trip will be William 
Riddel, a wheat board commissioner; 
Dr. J. Ansel Anderson, chief chemist 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners 
and G. N. Vogel, chief of the govern- 
ment’s grain division. The party will 
visit Japan, Hong Kong, the Philip- 
pines, Singapore, Indonesia, Ceylon 
and India with the possibility that 
other market centers will be included 
if it appears that business can be ob- 
tained. 

The officials have set their sights 
on two objectives. First, they will in- 
dicate to potential buyers that Canada 
is deeply interested in their problems 
and wishes to help in every possible 
way. Second, the delegation hopes to 
provide the maximum possible assis- 
tance for Canadian exporters. 

The services of Dr 
distinguished scientist and former 
president of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists, are seen as 
invaluable in dealing with the varied 
technical problems that arise in east- 
ern markets. Mr. Riddel is an expert 
grain man and already has rendered 
excellent service to Canada in mov- 
ing wheat into export outlets. Mr. 
Vogel, in addition to his knowledge 
of grain, is experienced in the flour 
business. His selection to form part 
of the delegation is seen as indicative 
of the government's interest in de- 
veloping the flour trade in new mar- 
kets. 

During their trip, the officials will 
visit with Canadian government trade 
commissioners who are located at 
strategic points throughout the area 
and besides consulting with them on 
matters of local trade will provide 


Anderson, a 


them with information to enable 
them to aid the sale of grain and 
flour. 


Announcing the visit in the House 
of Commons, Clarence D. Howe, min- 
ister of trade and commerce, reported 
that W. C. McNamara, assistant chief 
commissioner of the wheat board, had 
just returned from a visit of several 
weeks to the British and European 
markets calling on customers for Ca- 
nadian wheat. Mr. McNamara ex- 
pressed the opinion, on his return, 
that Canada would continue to get a 
fair share of the grain business in 
that part of the world. He found that 
the reputation of Canadian grain 
stood high with buyers in comparison 
with wheat from other countries. 

Mr. Howe also reported that other 
officials had recently visited markets 
in Latin America in pursuit of busi- 
ness. 
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Production Men 
May Hold Key 
to Feed Progress 


KANSAS CITY—Production men 
may hold the key to continued growth 
and progress of the formula feed in- 
dustry, 300 Midwest Feed Production 
School students were told last week. 

The need for further improvement 
in production efficiency was stressed 
repeatedly throughout the intensive 
three-day school Nov. 16-18 at the 
Hotel President. And the capacity 
crowd of feed men on hand got a ca- 
pacity output of production informa- 
tion and advice from the 22 speakers 
and the allied trades representatives 
who joined the speakers in evening 
question-and-answer sessions. 

The school, sponsored by the Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn., drew 
300 students from 29 states and one 
foreign country. 

Production Efficiency Lags 

Nutrition knowledge has gone 
ahead of production and sales _per- 
formance in the feed industry, said 
James H. Burrell, industrial and ag- 
ricultural consultant, St. Louis. Man- 
ufacturing costs in many feed plants 
are entirely too high, he said, and if 
these companies are to survive and 
grow, they must produce more effi- 
ciently and reduce costs while turn- 
ing out better quality products for 
today’s more eflicient farmers. 

Mr. Burrell said that production in 
man-hours per ton generally ranges 
from about 1!2 all the way up to 6 or 
7 or more in some mills. 

Wrongly placed, improper and ob- 
solete equipment costs feed manufac- 
turers a great deal every year, he 
said. But, he added, “man failures’ 
resulting from poor management and 
supervision and little or no training 
of employees——are responsible for the 
yreatest amount of unnoticed, disre- 
varded and unwarranted costs. He 
and other school speakers put par- 
ticular emphasis on the need for more 
and better production planning and 
more and better training and super- 
vision of personnel in the feed in- 
dustry. 

Another speaker, E. G. Cherbon- 
nier, feed advisor of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn., said 
that the mill production man of to- 
day “taces the greatest challenge of 
any phase of management.” 

“I think he carries the greatest 
responsibility and his efforts will have 
more to do with the success or fail- 
ure of his company than that of any 
other executive,’ Mr. Cherbonnier 
continued 

“Where can we look for decreased 
costs and higher quality? Can sales 
and advertising costs per ton come 
down greatly? I doubt it. The great- 
est. single in a feed operation 
today is manufacturing, and it is 
there that we must look for reduced 
and faster service to feeders 
and dealers. Of course, research will 
continue to contribute to a still high- 
er standard of feeding, and the suc- 
a feed mill will depend on 
keeping up with research, but par- 
ticularly on accuracy of mixing, lower 
man-hours per ton and prompt serv- 
ice. We will need the highest possible 
efficiency from our sales and adver- 
tising people, but they are going to 
be up against stiffer and stiffer com- 
petition and need the very best help 
from their partner, the mill produc- 
tion man.” 

Dr. Max 


cost 


costs 


cess of 


Thornton, Midwest Re- 
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search Institute, Kansas City, said 
that there is considerable room for 
improvement in feed processing. And, 
he said, there are many indications 
that more fundamental research on 
processes will be necessary. 

More progress has been shown in 
the chemical industry, for example, 
he said. He went on to compare 
amounts of material produced per 
worker per year. 

“In the manufacture of phenol, 
which is a basic chemical produced 
in relatively large quantities, we find 
that there is a production of 560 
tons per employee per year,” Dr. 
Thornton said. “The production of 
phenol is a relatively complicated 
process involving, among other things, 
chemical reactions and purification 
steps. If we look at an industry in 
which relatively simple processing is 
involved, such as cement, we find 
that there is a production of 2,100 
tons per employee per year. This com- 
pares with 320 tons per employee per 
year in the feed industry. 

“In thinking about the factors in- 
volved in this production of different 
industries, I think it is obvious that 
perhaps the feed industry cannot hope 
to equal the records set by the ce- 
ment industry. However, there is un- 
doubtedly considerable room for im- 
provement in this respect, and such 
improvement would go far towards 
reducing the total cost of the feed 
produced.” 

The emphasis on improved pro- 
duction techniques also was evident 
in a report on the new feed tech- 
nology program at Kansas State Col- 
lege. John Heimovics, J. B. Ehrsam & 
Sons Mfg. Co., Enterprise, Kansas, 
outlined the program and described 
the school and mill being built 
through the contributions of industry. 
Dr. John Shellenberger, head of the 
flour and feed milling industries de- 
partment at the college, reminded the 
feed men that it is the job of every- 
one in the industry to sell high school 





graduates on the opportunities for 
their talents in feed technology. 

Every phase of formula feed pro- 
duction was covered during’ the 
school. 





Jack J. Schroeder 


FORMS COMPANY — Jack J. 
Schroeder has announced the organ- 
ization of the Schroeder Sales Co. in 
Los Angeles to handle distribution of 
fish meal, fish solubles, vitamins and 
other feed ingredients. Mr. Schroeder 
formerly was with the Van Camp 
Laboratories as research chemist and 
more recently as sales manager. Of- 
fices of Schroeder Sales are at 2189 
S. Atlantic Blvd., Los Angeles. 


USDA May Buy 
Oats to Meet 
Drouth Needs 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Spurred by po- 
litical expediency and a shortage of 
Commodity Credit Corp. supplies of 
oats, it now seems possible that the 
government may shortly be buying 
oats for the drouth relief program. 

Last week the President announced 
that he had authorized CCC to con- 
tinue its drouth ingredient relief pro- 
gram through the use of its own 
funds until he has an opportunity 
to ask Congress to reimburse that 
agency for its costs of delivering 
cottonseed meal, corn, oats and 
wheat to the drouth disaster coun- 
ties. 

When questioned about the possi- 
bility that the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture would have to go into 
the open market to buy oats to meet 
requirements of this program top 
USDA officials said they hoped this 
would not be necessary. These of- 
ficials have stated previously that 
they wanted to end the ingredient 
program as soon as the appropriated 
funds were exhausted. When _in- 
formed of the White House directive 
they said that possibly they would 
be able to persuade farmers in the 
drouth area to accept wheat or corn 
instead of oats and keep the gov- 
ernment out of an oat buying pro- 
gram. 

Statistical Picture 

Here is the statistical picture 
which leads to the conclusion that 
USDA may shortly be in the oat mar- 
ket for supplies to meet requirements 
of a bargain-price conscious com- 
munity. 

On July 13 CCC owned approxi- 
mately 12% million bushels of oats. 
As of last week the total available 
supply of CCC-owned oats—oats not 
in the loan program from the pres- 
ent crop—amounted to slightly more 
than 1.3 million bushels, which were 
distributed in the major market 
areas as follows: Minneapolis, 434,000 
bu.; New Orleans, 148,000; Chicago, 
673,000. 

It was disclosed at USDA that the 
Minneapolis account represented 
broad distribution of its inventory in 
less than carload lots which could 
be assembled for drouth area distribu- 
tion only with great difficulty. At the 
Chicago office it was estimated that 
approximately 200,000 bu. of this to- 
tal were also in small lots and prob- 
ably would not be available for the 
program. No formal opinion was 
made on the New Orleans office 
supply, but it was assumed that it 
would be available for drouth relief. 

It seems evident that of the total 
quantity of oats owned by CCC there 
will only be about 650,000 bu. of 
oats deliverable to the drouth area. 


Shipments Heavy 

From July 13 until last week—a 
period of approximately 16 weeks— 
CCC has been funneling about 600,- 
000 bu. weekly into drouth disaster 
certificate demand at 50¢ bu., de- 
livered. 

A government report issued last 
week shows that through Nov. 13 
11,230,720 bu. oats actually had been 
shipped by CCC offices and a total 
of 12,992,000 bu. had been approved 
by county drouth committees. 

These figures indicate that CCC 
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had on hand about one week’s supply 
of oats to meet the drouth program 
demand and apparently not enough 
to fill all the orders approved by 
county committees. 

One unknown exists in the con- 
clusion that CCC will buy oats in the 
open market. That is the possibility 
it may withdraw oats as an in- 
gredient available to feeders. USDA 
officials do not want to engage in 
oat buying now. 

On the other hand, the govern- 
ment is under pressure from Repub- 
lican senators to impose oat import 
controls at this time. So far the 
administration has fought off this 
demand, notwithstanding the fact 
that domestic oats have been sell- 
ing under the price support level. 
As of Oct. 15 CCC reports that 
more than 30 million bushels of oats 
have been placed under loan. 

Leading to the suspicion that 
USDA will be forced into the oat 
market, at least temporarily, is the 
probability that field offices — the 
drouth emergency committees—have 
already issued eligibility certificates 
in excess of the government stocks 
of oats. 
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Another National 
Magazine Features 
Leverton Diets 


CHICAGO— Latest in the group of 
national consumer publications to use 
Wheat Flour Institute material is 
Tempo magazine and its 500,000 cir- 
culation, the institute reports. 

The magazine quotes medical au- 
thorities who say that a well-balanced 
diet is the best defense against colds, 
and features two diets to help read- 
ers gain or lose weight in six days. 

Tailored for winter recipes, both 
were prepared for the Wheat Flour 
Institute by Dr. Ruth Leverton of the 
University of Nebraska. 

Enriched bread and grain products 
are featured prominently in the diets. 

Both of Dr. Leverton’s diets con- 
tain 21 “everyday” foods, a variety 
which erases the bane of many mod- 
ern diets—monotony. There's no rea- 
son for dieting only on certain foods, 
Dr. Leverton points out, because no 
one food is fattening—nearly all con- 





tain calories and should be eaten 
Consuming too many calories—-or too 
few— causes trouble. 

With its diets, the Wheat Flour 
Institute underscores three remind- 
ers: 


1. See your doctor before starting. 
He may want to modify the diet for 
your particular needs. 

2. Do not omit any 
diet. 

3. Expect to lose—or gain—from 
one to two pounds a week if you fol- 
low the diets exactly. 


foods on the 
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BUFFALO FLOUR CLUB 
PLANS CHRISTMAS PARTY 


BUFFALO—The November 
ing of the Buffalo Flour 
held in the Buffalo Athletic Club 
Nov. 17. The club announced that 
Dec. 15 has been set as the date for 
its annual Christmas party for club 
members and out of town guests. 





meet- 
Club was 
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DUNWOODY DEMONSTRATION 

MINNEAPOLIS Ed Harris, S. 
Gumpert Co., Inc., Jersey City, N.J., 
staged a demonstration and an ex- 
hibition of pastry varieties at the 
Dunwoody Baking School, Minneapo- 
lis, recently for students and bakers 
of the Twin Cities area. 





} 
| 
| 
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U. K. LEADS PURCHASERS 
OF CANADIAN EXPORTS 


WINNIPEG—Canadian wheat and 
flour exports showed improvement 
for the week ended Nov. 20 when the 
total reached almost 5,200,000 bu., in- 
cluding 925,000 bu. in the form of 
flour. The over-all total was almost 
2,000,000 bu. greater than the week 
previous. The flour total included 
340,000 bu. worked to International 
Wheat Agreement destinations. 

IWA signatories took 1,971,000 bu. 
of wheat, with Germany buying 704,- 
000 bu.; Switzerland, 601,000 bu.; Ire- 
land, 304,000; Belgium, 160,000; Neth- 
erlands, 108,000; Norway, 74,000 bu.; 
while the remainder went to Ecua- 
dor. Class 2 wheat sales aggregating 
2,296,000 bu. were worked to three 
destinations—the U.K. purchased 1,- 
873,000 bu.; Japan, 336,000, and Co- 
lombia, 87,000 bu. 
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FEE BOOSTS REQUESTED 
FOR GRAIN INSPECTIONS 
WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 

ment of Agriculture has announced 

that consideration is being given to 
increasing the fees for appeal inspec- 
tions of grain under the U.S. Grain 

Standards Act. The current fees have 

been in effect since Aug. 1, 1949. 

It is proposed to raise the fee for 
carlots from $3 to $5 a car; for car- 
goes from $1 to $1.50 a 1,000 bu. or 
fraction thereof; for truck lots from 
$1 to $3 a truck or trailer load; for 
submitted samples from $1 to $2 a 
sample; and for all other lots of grain 
from $1 to $1.50 a thousand bushels 
or fraction thereof. These increases, 
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WATERLOO, ILL., FIRE—The destruction which a fire 
can cause in one hour is depicted in the pictures here. 
At the left is the Horn Feed Mill, Waterloo, IIL, shortly 
after fire was discovered in the basement. Walter Horn, 
office manager, is walking away from the building at the 
right. Another man is entering the office while a third 
person can be seen at the left, also walking away from 











the blaze. One hour later all that remained of the 80 ft. 
high structure can be seen in the photo on the right. The 
smoke stack, which survived the fire, was later knocked 
down by pressure from a water hose. Harold Horn, owner 
and proprietor of the firm, estimated the loss at over 
$100,000. Business is being continued from another Water- 
loo building, Mr. Horn states. 





it is claimed, would bring the fees 
more nearly in line with the higher 
current cost of performing this serv- 
ice, which is provided when there is 
an appeal from the original inspec- 
tion. 

Comments on the proposal are 
being requested within 30 days by the 
director, Grain Branch, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D.C. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Two officials of the Sheridan 
(Wyo.) Flouring Mills, Inc., J. K. 
Beeson, Sheridan, and Ward W. Mil- 
ler, eastern sales manager at Chi- 
cago, and president, Chicago Flour 
Jobbers Assn., were callers recently 
in the offices of E. S. Thompson, New 
York flour broker. 


Jack Rathbone, president, Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, flew 
home Nov. 18 after spending several 
days in the New York market call- 
ing on the trade with William V. 
Purcell, the mill’s representative. 


Henry L. Sumpter, general sales 
manager for the Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Wichita, has returned from 
a business trip which took him to 
various points in New York and other 
eastern states. 


Dr. F. Eugenia Whitehead has been 
appointed director of nutrition edu- 
cation of the National Dairy Council 
and will work closely with the pro- 
grams of 65 affiliated dairy councils 
operating in 76 U.S. markets. A well- 
known author and educator in the 
field of nutrition, Dr. Whitehead had 
been director of nutrition, research 
and education for the Wheat Flour 
Institute. 


Theodore A. Erickson, 82, Minne- 
sota 4-H club leader from 1912 to 
1940, and now rural services consul- 
tant for General Mills, Inc., has been 
given the distinguished ruby award 
by the grand council of Epsilon Sigma 
Phi, honorary extension fraternity. 


The honor, presented once a year as 
the fraternity’s highest award, was 
voted at the organization's national 
meeting in Columbus. 


e 

Joseph R. Kingman, Jr., director of 
the Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis, was a visitor at the 
New York office of The Northwestern 
Miller during a business trip to that 
city Nov. 19, when he conferred with 
officials of the Ford Foundation. 


& 

Charles C. Chinski, Chinski Trad- 
ing Corp., New York, left Nov. 17 
with Mrs. Chinski, to spend the 
Thanksgiving holiday at the Grand 
Hotel, Point Clear, Ala. 


* 

John S. Pillsbury, honorary chair- 
man of the board, and George Pills- 
bury, vice president in charge of the 
bakery division, Pillsbury Mills, Ine., 
Minneapolis, visited the New York 
offices of the company recently. 

& 

Paul T. Jackson, former secretary 
of the Oklahoma Millers Assn. and 
now with the Enid, Okla., Board of 
Trade, took part in the program of 
the Oklahoma Memorial Assn., the 
event being in honor of Oklahoma’s 
16th birthday. 

& 


George MclIvor, chief commissioner, 
Canadian Wheat Board, was a guest 
of Charles Ritz, president, and Ather- 
ton Bean, executive vice president, 
International Milling Co., at a lunch- 
eon in Minneapolis Nov. 18. Thirty 
business leaders from Minneapolis 
were in attendance at the luncheon. 
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ST. PAUL—Pigs fed modern 1953 
rations can far outdistance their 
brothers and sisters fed rations typi- 
cal of 1910 and 1930, Proof has come 
in form of a demonstration conducted 
this summer by the University of 
Minnesota animal husbandry depart- 
ment. 

The pigs, five sets of litter mates, 
started even at weaning time, May 
28, averaging 51 Ib. each. Now, just 
over three months later, the 1953-fed 
pigs average 240 |b., the 1910-fed ani- 
mals 118 Ib., and the 1930-fed hogs, 
161 Ib 

The average daily rate of gain for 
the 1910 pigs was .63 Ib., for the 1930 
pigs .96 lb. and for the pigs fed the 
modern ration, 1.7 Ib. 

Modern rations, developed by scien- 
tific research, have made the differ- 
ence, according to Dr. L. E. Hanson, 
professor of animal husbandry, who 
conducted the demonstration and re- 
leased figures on the experiment. 

This means that the hog producer 


can raise a 225-lb. hog for $9 less 
using 1953 rations than using 1910 
rations. For the entire state this 


means a saving of $50 million a year 
in reduced feeding costs, Dr. Hanson 
says. 

The pigs were on display at Swine 
Feeders Day Sept. 25 at University 
Farm. 

Equal Chance 


In conducting his demonstration 
Dr. Hanson gave all rations an equal 
chance. He took one pig from each of 
the five litters of different breeds to 
feed each of the rations. In this way 
all pigs on each ration had the same 
start in life and had the same parents 
and heredity. 

Not only did the modern-fed pigs 
gain faster, but they took less feed 
to gain weight. Up to 125 Ib., the 
1910-fed animals averaged 523 Ib. of 
feed to put on 100 Jb. weight; the 1930 
animals, 364 lb.; and the 1953 hogs, 


297 Ib 

Here's the rations fed the different 
lots: 

1910 ration—97°% corn and 3% 


complex mineral. 

1930 ration — Practically the same 
ration plus tankage. It included 88% 
corn, 11.5% tankage and 5% trace 
mineralized salt until the pigs weighed 
125 lb. This made a 14% protein ra- 
tion 


After 125 lb., protein content was 
cut to 11 With a ration of 93.5% 
corn, 5° tankage, .5% trace mineral- 


ized salt, and 1° complex mineral. 
1953 ration— This ration featured 
the university-developed Minnesota 
supplement. Before the pigs reached 
125 lb. the ration was a 14% protein 
ration and included a little over 80% 
corn and 20° Minnesota supplement. 
After the pigs were 125 lb., protein 
was reduced to 11%, and the ration 
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1953 Feed Proves Its Worth 


included 88.5% corn and 11.5% Min- 
nesota supplement. 

The Minnesota supplement contains 
41% soybean oil meal, 20% tankage, 
10% linseed oil meal, 25% alfalfa 
meal, 2% bone meal, 2% trace ele- 
ment salt, and traces of B» and anti- 
biotics. 

Results of the feeding demonstra- 
tion are being widely circulated by 
the university’s farm news bureau 
and extension service through county 
agents and country newspapers. A pic- 
ture similar to the one above recently 
appeared in the Minneapolis Star. 
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Imports of Oats 
at Record Level 
in First Quarter 


WASHINGTON—Imports of oats 
in the first three months of the cur- 
rent season (July-September) totaled 
nearly 20 million bushels, a record 
amount for that period, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reports. 


In the same months a year ago 
imports totaled 19 million bushels, 
and in 1951 they totaled 18 million 
bushels. 

U.S. stocks of oats in all positions 
Oct. 1 were the smallest since 1947 
and totaled 1,064 million bushels. 
Disappearance during the first quar- 
ter, at 416 million bushels, was about 
50 million less than in the same pe- 
riod last year. 








Exports Lower 

Exports of oats the first quarter 
were the smallest since 1943 and 
totaled only 50,000 bu. This com- 
pared with exports of 125,000 bu. 
the same period last year and 3,974 
million bushels for the five-year 
(1946-50) average for the three- 
month period. 

About 411 million bushels of oats 
were fed the first quarter. This com- 
pared with nearly 460 million bush- 
els fed the first quarter of 1952-53. 
Disappearance of oats per grain-con- 
suming animal unit, July through 
September, was 2.4 bu., compared 
with 2.6 last year and 2.5 two years 
ago. 

Farm stocks estimated at 977 mil- 
lion bushels this October, compare 
with 1,007 million a year ago, and 
1,074 million the five-year (1946-50) 
Oct. 1 average. Terminal stocks 
amounted to 27 million bushels or 
7 million less than a year ago and 
the smallest since October, 1950. 
Stocks of oats at country elevators 
totaled 59 million bushels, and with 
the exception of last year’s stocks 


of 64 million, were the largest of 
record. 

World production of oats in 1953 
was estimated at 3,970 million bush- 
els by the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice. This is 5% less than the 1952 
production of 4,190 million and 9% 
below the 1935-39 average of 4,365 
million bushels. Production of oats in 
North America, estimated at 1,615 
million bushels, is 7% less than the 
1952 crop of 1,738 million, but 17% 
above the prewar average of 1,384 
million. In Europe the oats crop is 
estimated about the same as last 
year and remains about 13% less 
than the prewar average. 

The 1953 Canadian oats crop is 
now placed at 405 million bushels, 
compared with 467 million in 1952. 

Oats prices the first four months 
of this season averaged 71.5¢ bu. or 
about 9¢ below the same months a 
year ago. Prices in July dropped to 
the lowest point since 1949, but have 
advanced somewhat since that time. 
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FEWER SHEEP, LAMBS SEEN 
FOR EARLY 1954 MARKET 


WASHINGTON — The number of 
sheep and lambs to be fed for the 
winter and spring market is expected 
to be smaller than a year earlier, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. A few states are expected 
to feed as many or more than a year 
earlier. However, these increases will 
be more than offset by decreases in 
other states. 


In the Corn Belt, all states with 
one or two exceptions are expected to 
feed fewer lambs. Lamb feeding in 
the West is expected to show some 
decrease. Several western states, in- 
cluding California, have prospects for 
increased feeding, but feeding in nor- 
thern Colorado will be sharply lower. 
So far, wheat pastures have not de- 
veloped sufficiently to allow exten- 
sive feeding in the southern Great 
Plains states. However, prospects for 
wheat pastures have improved in that 
area following beneficial rains. Many 
feeders were reluctant to buy lambs 
on the declining market earlier this 
fall. Losses incurred in lamb feed- 
ing operations last season and poor 
prospects for wheat pastures con- 
tributed to the lack of early demand 
for feeder lambs. 


The 1953 lamb crop in the 13 
western states was 6% larger than 
in 1952, but was 21% below the 1942- 
51 average. All of the western states 
had larger lamb crops than last year 
except Oregon where the crop was 
unchanged, and Montana which 
showed a slight decrease. In spite of 
the bigger western lamb crop this 
year, a relatively larger proportion of 
lambs have been slaughtered during 
August through October this year 
than last, leaving smaller numbers 
available for feeding this season as 
compared with a year earlier. 
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ILLINOIS FEED ASSN. NAMES 


CLAIR HENDRIX PRESIDENT 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—Clair Hen- 
drix, Hendrix Hatcheries, Hercher, 
Ill., was elected president of the IIli- 
nois Feed Assn. for the coming year 
at the annual convention of the group 
Nov. 17-19. He succeeds Lee Roy 
Jackson, Jackson Feed Mills, Jack- 
sonville. 

J. C. Dillinger, Dillinger Feed 
Store, Carbondale, was chosen vice 
president. Wallace Hinkle, Faultless 
Milling Co., Springfield, treasurer, 
and Dean M. Clark, Grain & Feed 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 





HELP WANTED 
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OPPORTUNITY — FOR YOUNG MAN OF 
ibility in mill sales department Prior 
mill experience desirable but not abso 
lutely necessary. For particulars and full 
nformation addre 129 North 


ress The 
western Miller, 614 Board of Trade 
Kansas City 6, Mo 


Bideg., 





WANTED - MILLING ENGINEER 


Good opportunity in modern, large corn 
mill for junior engineer. Milling educa- 
tion or some experience in a grain mill 
desired. Write letter giving particulars 
to Address 1274, The Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
seales, bag closing tmachines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 





BROKERS WANTED 
Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











Journals Consolidated, Chicago, was 
reappointed executive secretary. 

Newly elected directors to serve 
three years are Quintin Siemer, Sie- 
mer Milling Co., Teutopolis; Gale 
Baker, Baker’s Feed Store, Charles- 
ton, and Wilber Goddard, H. A. Hill- 
mer Co., Freeport. 

Holdover directors are Walter N. 
Jones, Chicago; J. G. Stansfield, J. 
G. Stansfield Co., Lawrenceville; 
Yale Butler, A & B Hatchery, Bloom- 


ington; Mr. Hendrix; Mr. Dillinger 
and Mr. Hinkle. 
The convention was held jointly 


with the annual meeting of the Illi- 
nois Poultry Improvement Assn., with 
extensive exhibits of feed and poul- 
try equipment in the Springfield Ar- 
mory. 





WE MEASURE 
BUYING vs. SELLING 
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and On Month's Trial 
J.C. CRAWLEY COMPANY Dept. N-1 
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Send $1-for 
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‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
100880, (em eer 


Duluth, Minnesota 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE A'T 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS 7 MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn 








“Whitewater Flour” 
Where the 
gest Wheat Is Grow 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 


SEZ 











BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Flour—Corn Goods 
GRAND 1554 


Dwight Building ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 














PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
General Offices: Denver, Colorado 





Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Many Promotional Opportunities 
Await the Baking Industry 


By Albert Pleus 
Standard Brands, Inc., 
New York 


HEN I received your very 
kind invitation to speak at 
this Pacific Northwest Bak- 


ers Conference I will tell you frankly 
that I regarded it as both an oppor- 
tunity and a challenge. 

I considered it an “opportunity,” 
because I know how interested the 
Pacific Northwest bakers are in sales 
promotion and merchandising — the 
part of our business which is near to 
my own heart and experience. 

I considered it a “challenge,” be- 
cause I know that when it comes to 
the actual practice of aggressive, 

rt and up-to-the-minute merchan- 
lisng the Pacific Northwest Bakers 
have always been leaders. That is 
why, when I was invited to speak at 
our convention, I felt a little bit like 
he fellow who might bring a sand- 
vich to a banquet—-or, to go back 
for an older analogy—like the fellow 
who brings “coals to Newcastle.” 

And so, in an effort to bring you 
something new and different, I be- 
gan a study of the merchandising op- 
portunities and techniques that other 
industries offer their members —a 
study to find out what these other 
industries have to offer that we in 
the baking industry might lack. 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 


fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
hansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


® MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


1 CHICAGO 


} a’ 


ILL 





ST. JOSEPH, MO 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 


This was a natural first reaction, 
grass always looks a lit- 
tle greener in the other fellow’s yard 
And because, for as long as I can re- 
member, we have been inclined to 
talk the wonderfully superio 
advertising, and merchandising and 
research facilities that other indus- 
‘ries enjoy 


as mony, and perhaps even more, 
production and merchandising op- 
portunities for members of our 
industry because of the well-de- 
veloped and well-planned = assis- 
tance that ean be found RIGHT 
IN OUR OWN BACKYARD! 


because the 


about 


And so, it is not my intent to dis- 


cuss the opportunities that can be 
Well, | wound up my research found in other industries. I should 
in other industries with the happy like to concentrate on the opportuni- 


realization that there are at least ties that can be found right in our 


Be Proud of Your Job, 


as We Are of Ours, for 
“Bread is the 
Staff of Life” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 








MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY 


There's a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 


BEST 
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Mines AT APPLETON, 


CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - 


MINNESOTA 
BELMONT - STAMINA 
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107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
— THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 
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each with THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER’S 
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The Northwestern Miller 
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own backyard—at both the national 
and local levels. 

Broadly speaking, it seems to me 
that there are three main sources of 
opportunities that we can use to help 
plan and carry out our individual pro- 
duction and merchandising activities. 

First, there is already available for 
us, the valuable fund of consumer 
survey information that we have— 
right in our own backyard. 

By that I mean the information re- 
vealed by nationwide and local sur- 
veys on what the women of America 
think about your baked products 
what attitudes are favorable to the 
baked goods you produce and what 
attitudes are unfavorable. 

The second major source of sales- 
building opportunities, which you and 
I as members of the baking industry 
enjoy, is your exceptionally fine pro- 
duction and research facilities — the 
facilities that provide the education 
and guidance needed to produce the 
kind and variety of baked products 
which our surveys tell us the aver- 
ige American housewife prefers. 

And, thirdly, we have our choice of 
a wide variety of educational, public 
relations, advertising, sales promo- 
tion and merchandising guides and 
helps —all specifically designed to 
help persuade the housewife to BUY 
what she says she WANTS! 

At this point some of you may sus- 
pect that I am talking about some- 
body else’s backyard—not yours! So 
I had better get down to specifics. 

Take the survey knowledge that I 
said was available. Among the more 
recent surveys we have such informa- 
tive studies as—“‘What People Think 
About Bread,” by the Millers National 
Federation, the “Brown 'n’ Serve” 
survey, by General Mills, Inc., and 
the “Stop—Look and Buy” survey by 
the duPont Co. 

Then, as many of you will recall, 
my own company has made two na- 
tionwide surveys that are still very 
useful as guides to consumer opinions 
on bread and sweet goods. They were 
titled “What the Housewives of 
America Think About Bread” and 
“The Market for Sweet Baked Prod- 
ucts.” 

In addition to these there are a 
number of related statistical surveys 
which are constantly being published 
in the bakery trade press and, on the 
local level, a number of “‘pantry shelf” 
surveys which have been and are con- 
tinualls — made by newspapers in 
the larger marketing areas. 

I me is this fund of .available 
survey information to remind our- 
selves that it is here—right in our 
own backyard. 

Yet how often do we refer to it? 
How often do we really use it as a 
guide to our production and merchan- 
dising? 

I think it is most important to ask 
ourselves these questions because sur- 
veys are made to provide guides to 
action. Surveys are like the road 
maps we can follow to reach a de- 
sired objective. But unless we get out 
of the easy chair to buy a ticket or 
get out the family car, we just don’t 
get anywhere. 

Let’s take, for example, the objec- 
tive of producing a wider variety of 
better quality baked products. 





Greater Variety Wanted 
The surveys just mentioned show 
that the women of America want a 
wider variety and a better variety of 
baked goods—and they are pretty 

specific about what they want. 
For instance, they want a greater 
variety of yeast-raised sweet goods. 


They want pies that have flakier 
crusts. They want bread that stays 
fresh longer. 

I realize, of course, that these are 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


zw BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 









@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged, For Bakers only, 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
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1911 Baltimore * Kansas City, Mo. 

















RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
$ accessors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plainand Self-Rising 
tONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 











. . . . 

Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








‘“*RUSSELL’S BEST” 

‘**AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 





i RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








FOR QUALITY. FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *i":° 
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ARNOLD 


-— 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


. Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











‘*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 

















PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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problems on which you are already at 
work. But it’s encouraging to know 
that your industry, the baking in- 
dustry, is working in the right direc- 
tion—the direction pointed out by the 
nationwide surveys that are available 
right in our own backyard. 

It is also encouraging to know that 
we have the production facilities, the 
research, and the opportunities for 
exchange of information that can 
help us to solve those problems. 

On the national level, we have the 
research facilities of the American 
Institute of Baking—one of the most 
completely equipped and most cap- 
ably-staffed research centers in the 
entire United States. 


Yes, it’s all there—right in our 
own backyard. The question is— 
are we taking advantage of, and 
using to the fullest, this most 
valuable and readily available 
fund of production information 
that keeps the Baking Industry 
on the path of progress? 


But now let's leave production and 
take a look at that part of the “back- 
yard” with which I am most familiar 

the opportunities, the plans, the 
program and the sales-building mate- 
rials that are at hand, if we will only 
use them, to help persuade the Ameri- 
can consumer to BUY and consume 
what the surveys tell us she WANTS 
and enjoys. 

Once again we can start with our 
basic survey facts as an inspiration 
and guide to action. 

Let’s discuss for a minute the sur- 
vey made by the Millers National 
Federation on “What People Think 
About Bread.’”’ And let’s listen to the 
facts revealed in this survey on the 
relationship between consumer atti- 
tudes and consumer consumption. I 
quote: 

“Attitudes towards bread and the 
consumption of bread are closely 
inter-related. It was shown conclu- 
sively in this investigation that the 
more favorable people’s attitudes are, 
the higher their level of consumption 
is. Thus, if the industry can improve 
‘attitudes’ it can provide the basis 
for increasing the per capita con- 
sumption of wheat products.” 

The facts in the report then point 
out that the reasons given for differ- 
ent consumer attitudes towards bread 
can be grouped under these “Areas 
of Acceptance and Areas of Resis- 
tance.” 


AREAS OF ACCEPTANCE 
FAVORABLE TO 
BREAD 
1. Bread’s nutritional benefits. 
2. Bread is filling and satisfy- 


3. Bread is a good product. 

4. Eating bread is a habit. 

5. Bread is complementary to 
other foods. 

6. Bread is convenient to 
serve and eat. 


AREAS OF RESISTANCE 

UNFAVORABLE 

TO BREAD 
Competition of other foods. 
Bread is fattening. 

Bread is a poor product. 
Bread is unhealthy. 

Now it is obvious from this brief 
summary of favorable and unfavor- 
able consumer attitudes towards 
bread that the baking industry faces 
a twofold task. 


lt ad lt 


First, it must develop and im- 
prove the favorable attitudes. 
Second, it must correct the un- 
favorable attitudes. 


According to the bread survey made 
by the company with which I am con- 
nected, two of the favorable consumer 








is She buying Flour... 
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She’s Going 
to BAKE? 
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P/K Picture Sales Cards, a the vision of those fluffy 


revolutionary new mer- biscuits she’s going ta hake and 
chandising idea to 

put full-color appetite ap serve. If you want to sell her 
peal into the sale of family 
flour to help you com your flour, show her what she can 
pete successfully with the 


do with it. Show her the biscuits 


mixes to increase shelf 
space in the store for your she can make. And show her in 
flour . to pull custom: 


ers to your brand. mouth-watering full color, with 





Percy Kent Picture Sales Cards 
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Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI 


NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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outstanding outstanding 
symbol... service 


E MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 
One of a series... 





: The Northwestern Miller Service Program 









A LIST OF 
FOUR mis 
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List Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 










List Services available to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 


Proof of a job well done... 
western Miller Service Program. 
“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”—A Kansas City 


grain company executive.* 


“The List of Flour Mills is of much inter- 
est and value to us and the book is in the 
customary quality tradition of The North- 
western Miller.’—A Southwest milling 
firm oficial.* 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Mills are listed by state 
or provincial location and 
there is a general alphabeti- 
cal index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing it.’—A milling company executive.* 








*Original letters available on request. 





milling group is given. Capacity of each 
U.S. mill is stated in sacks of 100 lb., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and 


grain storage capacity is also furnished when 
available. 


Separate listings of flour blending plants, 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. 


A List of Flour Brands in the United States 
and Canada is also maintained continuously 
and a revision of the printed list is published 
periodically. The list is compiled from informa- 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


tion furnished by mills in response to question- 
naires, from previously published lists and 
from current registration records furnished by 
the United States Patent Office. 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists 
are prepared to meet special requests from ad- 
vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


® The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
® The Almanack, a statistical annual 

® The Library, for reference and research 

* Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

© Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... . 
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attitudes that need continued atten- 


tion on the part of the baking in- ' 
dustry and the individual baker are 
the belief that bread has nutritional 


benefits and the fact most housewives 
serve bread because it is “conven- 
ient.” 
Explaining Enrichment 

In regard to the first of these at- 
titudes, it is encouraging to find, in 
our bread survey, that 80% of the 
housewives interviewed knew that 
bread was “enriched.” However, the 


fact that only 54% had a clear idea ee ‘ 
WILLIAM KELLY that enriched bread was better _ TH ER E is N Oo be! 
them and their families makes it ob- 
COMPANY vious that there is plenty of room Ss U B & T I TU T E 

MILLING for long-range improvement. T Y ” 
HUTCHINSON KAN The fact the 54% of the house- FOR QUALI 

’ ; wives listed “convenience” as one of 
CAPACITY STORAGE their major reasons for buying bread 
5.000 Cwts. 1,000,000 Bu. is also encouraging—at first glance. 
But the fact that only 19% said they 
bought bakers’ bread because they 
liked its flavor, or thought it was 


: wholesome and nutritious, shows how 
The Rodney Milling Co. much work remains to be done in 
25,000 Cwts. Capacity these important areas of consumer 


Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. opinion. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI As most of you will agree, “con- WHEAT AND RYE 
venience” is hardly an adequate 

“H f A m4 ” weapon with which to fight off the FI] OURS 
eart 0 merica inroads of competitive foods. So any 


FLOUR action that will give bread more 


personality” in the consumer's mind 


atl 
CHICAGO OFFICE should be a definite gain for our in- R E C O G N I Z E D F O R 


Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. dustrv. 


Eta naenen seen an There's no doubt about it. We have Oua lity an d Sh op Perfo rm a nce 


1200 Statler Mada. an extremely successful and resultful 
educational program working for us 
at the national level. 

The question that must always be 
uppermost for those who have the 


American Ace real interest of the baking industry 


in their minds and hearts is “What is 
being done, and how well is it being 


A superior bread done, in our own individual back- WINONA, MINNESOTA 
vards?” 
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flour, milled in one 
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of the We sts ve ry often accent the negative and fail nr 


finest flour mills. ao Sate advantage of the posi- QUALITY FROM EVERY ANGLE 
American Flours, Inc. 


Most of us are extremely alert to 
NEWTON, KANSAS 


any article appearing in the public 
press that contains unfair and un- 
founded criticism of baked products. 
On those comparatively rare, but still 


Evans — Co.. Ine all too frequent occasions, the Ameri- KA N SAS 
9 . : 


ve . . > oa Pe y ¢ je 
eEiManatE ND. © 4.4 can Institute of Baking and Ameri 
can Bakers Assn. are apt to be 

Manufacture Kiln-Dried of oS 
DEGER MINA \TED CORN PRODUCTS deluged with letters, wires, and phone 
Kas calls demanding immediate ACTION! 


Capachty, 16,000 Desa But when extremely favorable pub- BA 4 E R i 


licity appears—-such as the Good 


Housekeeping articles, are we ‘ 
for All your Hout. to file and forget ratte Bia: F LO U R 


There doesn’t seem to be enough 
SPRING... HARD WINTER..SOFT WHEAT recognition that the impact of such 
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national publicity can be multiplied 
many times over if you and I use and 
repeat it locally, in our cwn back- 
yards, to our own customers. 
job to be done on public relations is 
right in our own backyards—at the 
local level—where public relations is 
called “community” relations. 

Basically, this ABA booklet de- 
scribes how you can win friends by 
convincing your neighbors that (1) 
you produce a healthful and nutri- 
tious product in a clean and sanitary 
plant; (2) you are a good employer, 
and (3) you seek to be a good citizen 
of the community 

As we briefly remember the great 
national campaigns of the past few 
years —- advertising campaigns that 
were created by and for the Baking 
Industry--we may, perhaps, experi- 
ence a fleeting sense of doubt as to 
whether we, as individuals, did all 
that was possible to support and take 
idvantage of them at the local level 

in our own backyards. 


Did we do everything that 
could be done to tie up with the 
compelling slogans and the beau- 
tiful artwork that were used in 
the national magazine cam- 
paigns? 

Did we take full advantage of 
our opportunities to build larger 
local audiences for the subse- 
sequent radio campaigns? 

In short, did we make these 
national campaigns OUR cam- 
paigns? Well, even if we did not, 
there’s no use in crying over spilt 
opportunities. 


Today we should be more inter- 
ested in taking advantage of the op- 
portunities that are still standing 
and waiting right in our own back- 
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yards; that are currently knocking 
at our door! 

All we have to do to multiply the 
benefits and the impact of this na- 
tional campaign is reach out, pick up 
and tie up!—with campaigns like 
“National Sandwich Month,” “Na- 
tional Picnic Month” and “Good 
Breakfast Means Good Morning.” 

The conception and motivating 
force is national. But their successful 
promotion to the buying public must, 
as always, be local—right in our own 
backyards. 

In this connection, let’s not over- 
look the fertile source of increased 
sales that can be found in every bak- 
er’s backyard (or, in this case, on his 
office wall!) 

I refer, of course, to the yearly cal- 
endar and to the scores of sales-mak- 
ing events that can be found on 
almost every page—if we take the 
time to look for them. 


Special Days 

According to the Dec. 5, 1952 issue 
of “Printers Ink,” the staggering total 
of 150 special ‘‘days,” ‘‘weeks,” or 
“months” was scheduled for this year 
of 1953! All of which are in addition 
to such traditional holiday celebra- 
tions as Christmas, New Year’s, Val- 
entine’s Day, St. Patrick’s Day, Eas- 
ter, and so on. 

I have gone over this list very care- 
fully and a surprisingly large per- 
centage — better than one-third — of 
the special “days” “weeks” and 
“months” invite at least partial par- 
ticipation by bakers—so long as he 
knows about them far enough in ad- 
vance to do something about them. 

For more directly profitable tie-ups 
the calendar offers many other dates 
that specifically encourage the sale 
and consumption of baked goods. 


We have all watched with pleasure 
the steady growth of the sale of 
Mother’s Day cakes and we are now 
watching with admiration and aston- 
ishment the strides being made in the 
sale of Father’s Day cakes. 

Merchandising Opportunity 

And before leaving these 365 days 
in the year I'd like to mention one 
thing more I never knew until I 
started checking on the baker oppor- 
tunities that are right in our own 
backyard. According to a good friend 
of mine, who is one of the leading 
retail merchandisers in the East, I 
learned that while June is the big- 
gest month for weddings (with 
12.4%)—the over 87% of all wed- 
dings are distributed over the re- 
maining 11 months! The runner-ups 
to June were August, with 10.4%, 
May, with 9.6% and September, with 
9.2%. All of which goes to prove that 
people do love one another about as 
much in September as they do in 
May. When I showed these figures to 
a large Chicago baker recently, he 
said he knew they had enjoyed a 
fairly steady wedding cake business 
throughout the year, but that he 
never before realized the opportuni- 
ties existing in the colder months. 

I realize that the longer you read, 
the more obvious it becomes that the 
major problem for a baker is not 
in finding opportunities in his own 
backyard but in keeping track of 
them! 

And this is where a special word 
on the bakery trade press—those very 
good friends of ours—is definitely in 
order. 

The trade press folks are a most 
important source of production and 
merchandising ideas in their own 
right. But almost equally important, 
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their magazines are your best guide 
to all the other production, educa- 
tional, advertising and merchandising 
opportunities we have been discuss- 
ing. 

Unless a baker really reads his 
trade magazines carefully (and just 
as soon as he receives them), it’s 
practically impossible for him to take 
advantage of the opportunities that 
are constantly being offered by his 
associations, his allied companies and 
the special occasions on his yearly 
calendar. They are like charts that 
tell the baking industry and the in- 
dividual baker, where he has been— 
where he is now—and where he is 
heading. Operating without their as- 
sistance is like operating in a fog. 

We have the trade press to keep 

us up to date on what's going on. 
And we have our consumer survey 
knowledge to point the direction in 
which we ought to go in order to in- 
fluence consumer attitudes and in- 
crease consumption of baked prod- 
ucts. 
@ We are extremely fortunate in hav- 
ing the ways and means necessary to 
persuade Mrs. American Consumer 
to BUY what she says she WANTS. 
@ Very few industries, competitive or 
otherwise, enjoy the means we have 
to change consumer opinions. 


@ Very few industries have the con- 
sumer services and research facilities 
that are offered in such great re- 
search and educational centers as the 
American Institute of Baking. 


@ And only a handful of industries 
can boast of the advertising cam- 
paign being carried on by the Bakers 
of America Program. 


@ Very few industries enjoy such con- 
sistent and practical support from 
their allied members—support in ad- 
vertising, merchandising and produc- 
tion that is always available at both 
national and local levels. 


@ And very few industries are blessed 
with such a dynamic and progressive 
trade press. 


@ We have the survey information 
that points the way to action. We 
have the agencies and materials we 
need to take action. We also have on 
the national level, action itself. 

What we seem to really need is 
MORE action at the local level—right 
in our own backyards! 

It is understood, of course, that no 
program to influence consumer atti- 


tudes or to improve products is go-® 


ing to be successful overnight — at 
either the national or local levels. As 
George Humphrey, the new U. S. Sec- 
retary of the Treasury recently said 
“You can’t set a hen in the morning 
and have chicken salad for lunch!” 

But we members of the Baking In- 
dustry do have the hen! 

And we have her right in our own 
backyard! 

So, with patience and persistence 
we can have chicken salad! 

Some time ago I ran across a quo- 
tation in one of the bakery magazines 
that seemed to sum up this whole 
question of being able to see the op- 
portunities that are all around us 
and that lie ahead of us: 


“Vision is one of the greatest 
gifts with which we are endowed. 

“Vision, however, like other 
gifts, must be exercised.” 


Our industry has been blessed with 
many gifts—in addition to its inspir- 
ing vision of the road ahead to 
greater strength, prosperity and use- 
fulness. 

It is up to us to use those gifts to 
the best of our ability. 
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M odern facilities mean almost unfailing telephone communications, 
Even when some catastrophe temporarily interrupts service, competent 
crews are on the job immediately to make necessary repairs. 
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type of unfailing service for flour eatment. Materials and equipment are 


designed for the job—laboratories working with your consultants ensure 





that the recommended processes fit your particular needs—and a single- 


responsibility field service staff, by regular visits, helps prevert troubles 
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and by being available always in the event of an unforeseen emergency 


helps reduce production time losses. 
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As you read this 

thousands of Korean children 

are wandering around awaiting death. 
They have no food, no home, no shelter 
of any kind. They have no parents, 


no one to care for them. 


Will you help by sending a CARE package? 


Send your money to 


CARE, New York City. 








